




















Cuirass Basque, 
Long Square Over- 
Skirt, and Walking 

Skirt. 


WITH CUT PAPER 
PATTERN. 
fdas handsome suit 

includes the latest 
style of the favorite cui- 
rass basque, which is more 
than ever in favor, and 
which is certain to con- 
tinue the leading basque 
of the fall and winter. 
This, with the long square 
over-skirt, forms the pop- 
ular over dress fur woolen 
and silk costumes, and 
also for plain alpaca and 
merino dresses, ‘They 
are of simple shape, easily 
made, and are becoming 
to all figures. ‘The cui- 
rass basque has the long 
stylish side bodies, with 
seams beginning on the 
shoulders instead of in 
the armiléles; there is 
also a‘seam down the 
middle of the back. he 
long square over-skirt 
clings to the figure on the 
sides and in front, and is 
made rather bouffant by 
a puff that is set in be- 
tween the shirred upper 
parts ofthe back breadths. 
‘The bottom of the skirt 
is straight, the corners 
at the back are square, 
and a large sash bow 
conceals the end of the 
puff. This is an excel- 
lent model for black cash- 
mere over dresses with 
silk lower skirts. In 
such cases the puff and 
bow are of silk. Plain 
silk costumes are also 
made by this pattern. In 
the original the skirt is 
of black silk, and the 
over-skirt and cuirass 
basque of black cashmere 
ornamented with silk em- 
broidery. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT 
PAPER PATTERN. 
Tuis suit comprises 

three articles — cuirass 

basque, long square over- 
skirt, and walking skirt. 
Currass Basque.— 

This pattern is in five 

ieces—front, side form, 

ack, sleeve, and cuff. 

The parts are notched to 

prevent mistakes in put- 

ting the pattern together. 

The perforations . show 

where to baste the seams 

and to take up the darts 
and cross basque seam, 
and the size and form of 
the under part of the 
sleeve. ‘The edges of the 
different parts of the pat- 
tern that are not perfo- 
rated have one-quarter 
of an inch allowed for 
seams. Cut the front 
with the longest straight 
edge laid on the edge of 
the goods. ‘The notches 
at the top and bottom 
show where to turn back 
for the hem. Be partic- 
ular when cutting the 
material to place the per- 
forations at the waist line 
in the back and side form 
even on the thread of the 
goods. This garment is 
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CUIRASS BASQUE, LONG SQUARE OVER-SKIRT, AND WALKING SKIRT. 


(Cut Paper Patterns of the Cuirass Basque, Long Square Over-Skirt, and Walking Skii 


sent, Prepaid, by 


Mail, on Receipt of 


rt, in nine Sizes, even 
Twenty-five Cents.) 


Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, 
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SINGLE COPIES TEN CENTS. 
$4.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 





tight - fitting, has two 
darts and a cross basque 
seam each side of the 
front, and is cut high in 
the neck. ‘The back is 
adjusted by a centre seam 
and side backs which ex- 
tend to the shoulder seam. 
The sleeve is finished at 
the. wrist: by a cuff open 
in the back, with no seam 
in the front part. Place 
the longest seam of the 
sleeve to the notch in the 
back part of the armhole, 
and the short seam to the 
notch in the front part, 
and hold the sleeve to- 
ward you when sewing it 
in. An outlet of an inch 
is allowed for the seams 
on the shoulder and un- 
der the arms, and a quar- 
ter of an inch for all oth- 
ers. Baste up and try on 
wrong side out; if alter- 
ation is needed, take up 
more or less in the seams. 

Quantity of material, 
27 inches wide, for a 
medium-sized person, 3 
yards. 

Lace for trimming, 2 
yards. 

Lone Square Over- 
Sxrrt.—This paitern is 
in three pieces— front, 
side gore, and puff. The 
parts are notched to pre- 
vent mistakes in putting 
together. Cut the front 
and back breadth with 
the longest straight edge 
of each laid on the fold 
of the goods to avoid 
seams. Lay three side 
pleats in the front edge 
of the back breadth or 
puff, turning upward on 
the outside, according te 
the notches ; then gather 
the bottom and confine 
the gathers with a bind- 
ing about six inches long. 
Gather the back edge of 
the side gore, taking up 
a tiny. seam underneath 
at each of the indicating 
lines of perforations, and 
sew tlie puff to the side 
gore, placing the edge 
with the pleats evenly 
with the second line of 
pérfofations on the under 
side. Bind the top of the 
puff, and run in a shirr 
string. The belt is sew- 
ed on the’ front and side 
gores.. Fasten over the 
top of the puff.. Sew tivo 
long sashes on the lower 
binding of the puff, and 
tie in a bow-knot. . Al- 
lowance for quarter-inch 
seams is made in the pat- 
tern. 

Quantity of material, 
27 inches wide, 3 yards. 

Quantity of trimming, 
216 yards. 

Waking Sxrrt.— 
This pattern is in four 
pieces — front, two side 
gores, and straight breadth 
for the back. Cut the 
front and back with the 
longest straight edges laid 
on the fold of the goods 
to avoid seams, Cut two 
pieces each from the pat- 
tern given of the side gore. 

Quantity of material, 
27 inches wide, 6 yards. 

Extra for pleating. 5 
yards. 
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MORE ABOUT THE FAIRIES. 
By MRS. 8. M. B. PIATT. 
In daisy-leaf dresses too pretty to touch, 
~ And little lace wings made of dreams and of dew, 
I think I have told you as much and as much 
Of these people of moonshine—as ever I knew! 


“Then read about them in the Bible?” Look here, 
You smallest of saints (for yonr first name is Paul), 
The truth is, if I can remember, I fear 
The Bible says nothing about them at all. 


“Then when did God make them?” Why, when he 
made Eve 
They were hid in the lilies of Eden, I guess. 
* But the Snake ?”. Never mind; you and I will 
believe 
In the angels a little—the snake somewhat less! 


You thought it was after the flood they were made 
(When the dove was so white and the sea was so 





Because there were none of them, you are afraid, 
With the other wild animals, saved in the ark! 


“ But if they are not in the Bible, why then 
They are not any where—for they can not be true?” 
They’re in—next-to-the-Bible! The greatest of men 
Believed in them, surely, as much as you do. 


You do not believe in them ?—“ It would be sin 
To believe in things out of the Bible?” Oh, dear! 
Fair Sir, are you not rather young to begin 
To be doubting the faith of—one Mr. Shakspeare ? 


....Go, then, and believe in the red on the rose, 
In the gold on the moon, in the butterfly’s wings, 
And believe, if you will, in—the wind as it blows 
The beauty away from all beautiful things! 





Harver’s Macazine, WEERLY, 
AND BazaAR PosTaGE FREE. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
or HARPER’s BAZAR will be sent for one year 
to any Subscriber in the United States, PosTacE 
PREPAID by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 
Dollars. 
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UB” With the Number of HARPER’S WEEKLY 
Sor October 16 was sent out gratuitously an 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


containing several interesting pictures and a 
Surther instaliment of Miss BRADDON’S serial, 
* DEAD MEN’s SHOES.” 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for October 23. 





Ua Cut Paper Patterns of the three new and 
elegant Fall and Winter Suits illustrated in this 
Number —viz., Cuirass Basque, Long Square 
Over-Skirt, and Walking Skirt (first page); 
Fockey Basque, Double Apron with Scarf Back, 
and Demi-trained Skirt (page 685) ; and Mar- 
guise Sacque with Double-breasted Vest, Trimmed 
Skirt, and Short Court Train (page 688 )—are 
now ready, and will be sent by the Publishers, pre- 
paid, by Mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents 
each, For List of Cut Paper Patterns published 
see Advertisement on page 695. 





0@™ Our next Number will contain an extra- 
sized Pattern Sheet, with an unusually large and 
choice variety of full-sized patterns, illustrations, 
and descriptions of Ladies’ Fall and Winter 
Wrappings of all kinds; Sacques, Dolmans, 
Manteiets, Pelisses, Cloaks, etc.; Ladies’ and Giris’ 
Water-proof Cloaks ; Children’s Wrappings and 
Suits; Ladies’ House and Street Dresses ; Dress 
Trimmings, etc., etc. ; with rich literary and ar- 
tistic attractions, 





NATIONAL DRESS. 


OWHERE are national tastes and re- 
quirements more conspicuous or pecul- 

iar than in the national attire and in the 
materials of which it is composed, whether 
that attire is the deliberate choice of the 
fancy, or whether it is the outcrop of na- 
tional necessities and the idiosyncrasies of 
long generations. Look at the dweller in 
the desert, wrapped away from the scorch- 
ing sun in the folds of his burnoose, original- 
ly white, in order to reflect back the rays. 
Look at the savage in more southern re- 
gions yet, with nothing but the strip of 
lion-skin about his leins. They both are 
perfect exponents of the truths declared 
above, for their dress and undress are just 
as illustrative of their climate, and so of 
their national necessity, as far as they have 
any national attributes at all, as the fur of 
the polar bear or the undeveloped eyes of 
the fish in the Mammoth Cave are illustra- 
tive of the conditions of existence with those 
creatures. The flowing robe of the East and 
South is a protection from heat, both direct 
and reflected, and is created, as it were, by 
the languors that make swift and violent 
motions unusual under those meridians. The 
closer-fitting garments of the North are pro- 





tection from cold, and are required by the 
necessity of exercise, for preserving the vital 
warmth, for wringing a livelihood from the 
reluctant earth, for following the chase. 

Thus, also, the progress of a people intel- 
lectually is as emphatically shown by their 
costume as by their production. The French, 
the English, for example, and some. others 
of the more intelligent portion of the Euro- 
peans, may be said to have ceased to have 
any thing like a purely national costume, 
with all the colors and bedizenry and fan- 
tastic outlines that it implies in its fash- 
ioning out of the various fantasies of various 
descents and ancestries; but the people of 
Eastern and Southern Europe, where prog- 
ress is slow, the intellect little developed, 
and education limited, are still in the pic- 
turesque dress that time and circumstance 
have wrought out for them, and that is so 
exceedingly fine in scenic display, on canvas, 
and in procession, and that would almost 
deserve to be regretted, for the mere feast- 
ing of the eye, should it disappear before 
the advance of intelligence ; for it is with 
the artist and the lover of mere beauty 
something like an open question whether 
dwarfed intelligence or the ugly but useful 
modern dress is the less preferable, the more 
detestable. 

But it is not, however, the composition 
and fashion of the dress that tell the whole 
story; it is, in some measure, the composi- 
tion of the material of which the dress is 
made. Manufacturers assert that even in 
the same article every different market de- 
mands a different style, that which suits 
the German by no means satisfying the 
American, that which suits the Indian be- 
ing altogether dissimilar from the wants of 
the Chinese. The Chinese, indeed, have a 
dress as characteristic as any on the globe. 
They are a nation of reserves; they have 
secluded themselves from foreigners by ev- 
ery means in their power. We have gath- 
ered our knowledge of them from the mere 
outskirts and rags of the race, so to speak. 
Laughing with the “inextinguishable mirth” 
of the superior gods at their art, their tint, 
their perspective, it is only lately that we 
have discovered the existence in their em- 
pire of resources of art for which we long 
and treasures of color that we can not ap- 
proach; and so jealously do they guard their 
very homes from intrusion that simply the 
shape to which they bend their women’s 
feet is as good as a Chinese wall about ev- 
ery house. The dress, then, of the Chinese 
is as much a part of their reserves as any 
of their habits of action or speech; it is a 
shroud of all peculiarity of form or outline. 
As utter a disguise as could be invented, 
this dress itself, in spite of their reserves, is 
thus an exhibition—an exhibition of char- 
acter and whim. In some particulars this 
exhibition becomes more striking, as, for in- 
stance, in the decided preference its wearers 
manifest regarding the designs that shall be 
stamped upon their stuffs. They who manu- 
facture any thing for the Chinese can pro- 
duce in their patterns no polka dots or plaids, 
or any thing of that trivial sort. The buy- 
ers have minds of a different order than to 
be satisfied with such puerilities ; they will 
have only natural objects—flowers, birds, 
serpents, the combination of the latter two 
in their fabled dragon. No other designs 
than these strike the fancy of a nation so 
intensely realistic that they can imagine no 
other gods than their ancestors. 

But, on the other hand, the English, a na- 
tion with almost as many reserves, walled 
about by the “inviolate sea,” are apparent- 
ly ashamed to betray any quality of their 
minds by the exhibition of public prefer- 
ence for any thing: the dyed and printed 
goods, and particularly the cottons and 
the handkerchiefs, that sell best in the En- 
glish market bear only patterns that tell no 
more story than the text of Merlin’s Book, ut- 
terly unmeaning combinations of lines, zig- 
zags, stripes, spots, grouped curves and bars. 
The German, again, thinks but contemptu- 
ously of that poverty of taste, and does not 
hesitate to encourage by his own choice the 
reproduction on his calicoes of works of art; 
he does not care for splendid tint or deli- 
cate, but outline and subject must be to his 
mind; he will have pictorial designs about 
him, copies of famous statuary adorn his 
cottons, views of cathedrals, castles, shrines; 
and Miss Minerva Tattle’s dress would have 
been no caricature at all of that taste, but 
one quite in character, embroidered as it 
was with scenes among the Alps, and a dis- 
tant view of the Isles of Greece upon the 
flounces. Meanwhile the fancy of the South 
American in cottons is purely cosmopolitan. 
With him, as we learn, there is scarcely any 
preference manifested in patterns, all being 
equally agreeable, provided they are but 
sufficiently brilliant in their presentation. 
No delicate hair-lines in delicate degrees 
and shades of color for the buyers in South 
American latitudes, but gorgeous and re- 
splendent hues laid on in large masses of 
solid tint—red, blue, green, and gold—as if 
the fierce heats and conditions that evolve 





the riotous animal and vegetable life of the 
region kept the taste of the human being 
there in a primitive and savage state as well. 
Only the French, after all, seem to have a 
taste in these things that is at once true 
and perfect, and that manifests again the 
genius of a nation which is the birth-place 
of ideas, with whom reason in every thing 
assists fancy, that speaks in a language fin- 
ished and accurate to a mathematical nicety, 
as its designs and its fabrics are, and whose 
taste we very likely consider to be so charm- 
ing because it is our own. 

Here in North America—a conglomerate 
people, as it must be confessed we are, com- 
posed of many races, and not yet assimilated 
into one grand new race, as at some time 
far in the future we doubtless shall be—it 
is not remarkable that we have not devel- 
oped a decided taste of our own, and are 
able to exercise as fine a liberty of choice 
in adopting the most enviable of our neigh- 
bors’ possessions as in all other things of 
this world. That we do it well is openly 
acknowledged by all our neighbors; and 
possibly the fact that much of the best of 
every thing is exported for our market, and 
that none are so perfectly dressed as the best 
class of Americans are—not the vulgar and 
pretentious class of those whose whole soul 
is given to display, and whose thoughts nev- 
er dwell on fitness and harmony, but those 
who, while they do not sacrifice a thread 
to the spirit of display, spare no pains to 
accommodate their dress to the absolute re- 
quirements of refinement and elegance, who 
make their simplest toilette a work of art, 
with its complete regard for height, color, 
station, means, weather, occasion, and gen- 
eral propriety—perhaps this circumstance, 
we say, is quite as indicative as any thing 
else we have stated of the fact that nation- 
al idiosyncrasies are seen as largely devel- 
oped in the matter of dress as in deeds and 
ideas, and that freedom and prosperity bear 
as good fruit on that little branch as on 
others that seem of more importance. 








FAMILY MYSTERIES. 


Y mysteries of the family we do not 

mean those secrets known to each in- 
dividual of it, but hidden from the outside 
world, those skeletons in the closet which 
every home is said to have in its keeping, 
and to hold so carefully guarded from the 
approach of the stranger. The family mys- 
teries we speak of are those reservations 
from the common confidence of the house- 
hold which any single member of it may 
think himself justified in making. These 
are so frequent that it often occurs that 
the husband has his secrets, which he re- 
fuses to disclose to his wife, she her own, 
which she keeps to herself, and the parents 
and children theirs, which are withheld mu- 
tually and from each other. The whole fam- 
ily may be thus, and not seldom is, with 
much apparent intimacy, merely a group 
of strangers, who, gathered by chance to- 
gether, join freely in polite intercourse, with 
all its outward semblances of courtesy, re- 
spect, and mutual confidence, while each 
strictly reserves every revelation of his in- 
most self. 

There is nothing so conducive to the happi- 
ness of the connubial state as an unreserved 
community of thought and feeling between 
man and wife. This, we fear, however, is 
an ideal of mutual bliss which is rarely 
reached. How many men are there who at 
any time during their courtship, at the be- 
ginning of or throughout their married life, 
disclose themselves as they have been, and 
perhaps still are, to those to whom they 
have pledged their troth, or truth, which is 
virtually the same word? With the lives 
ordinarily led by young men during the pe- 
riod when they are understood to be busily 
engaged in that favorite pursuit of youth, 
sowing their wild oats, it is not likely that 
on reaching those years of discretion which 
seem to justify the adoption of the matri- 
monial state they will be inclined, even if 
penitentially disposed, to confess themselves 
within the hearing of any woman. 

Single women are, no doubt, innocent 
enough to allow, and often sufficiently art- 
less to give, the freest revelation of them- 
selves, but even they will seldom be willing 
to make an unreserved confession of their 
antenuptial lives. What coquette who, aft- 
er long buzzing about its sweets, has been 
finally caught in the viscidity of matrimo- 
ny will venture to disclose all the audacity 
of her previous flights? ‘Will she tell her 
dear Augustus in possession how narrow an 
escape he had from being anticipated by a 
dear Tom? Will she acknowledge the ex- 
tent of the pledges which passed between 
her and the latter? ‘Will she confess to 
the interchange of photographs, locks of 
hair, and the—the—the kisses, if we must 
write the word, between her and Tom? 
Tom might have been dear Tom still, per- 
haps, if his uncle’s bank had not suddenly 
collapsed, and had there not been ready for 
convenient substitution an unquestionably 





solvent dear Augustus. As long as young 
people of both sexes lead such lives as they 
ordinarily do previous to marriage, they will 
never be able to attain the highest happi- 
ness of which it is capable. Reckless dissi- 
pation and heartless coquetry are fatal to 
that mutual freedom of revelation and un- 
reserved confidence essential to a sympa- 
thetic union of man and wife. , 

The brutal assumption of superiority of 
man over woman, 80 common, is a frequent 
cause of the reserve of the husband toward 
his wife. He takes it for granted that her 
intelligence is quite incapable of the grasp 
of his masculine understanding, and accord- 
ingly he refuses to share with her the least 
portion of the lordly prerogativé ordinarily 
attributed to his sex. The merchant, the 
manufacturer, the tradesman, the mechanic, 
and even the common laborer will thus oft- 
en keep their wives so ignorant of their spe- 
cial vocations that they will know nothing 
of them but their titles. It is to be remark- 
ed, however, that the more petty the occu- 
pation, the greater the mystery in which it 
is wrapped, and a miserable huckster will 
hide from his wife the smallest details even 
of his stall jobbing, while a statesman or a 
philosopher, perhaps, like MILL, will open 
without reserve his great heart and mind, 
with all their height of aspiration and depth 
of thought, to the chosen companion of his 
life. 

What is there in the ordinary operations 
of trade and business which requires such 
mighty powers of understanding, and what 
evidence do those thriving merchants and 
tradesmen we see every where give of pos- 
sessing them? Unless the capacity to make 
money is a special faculty of the most ele- 
vated kind, we have not observed that men 
in business are ordinarily endowed with any 
qualities, moral or intellectual, so pre-emi- 
nently high as to justify their assumed su- 
periority over such women as they are gen- 
erally coupled with. 

The pretended incapacity of women for 
business has no foundation in nature, and 
is no justification of the secrecy with which 
husbands commonly keep from their wives 
what they are pleased to call their own af- 
fairs. In many foreign countries the wom- 
an bears as active a part in the conduct of 
trade as man, and they are not seldom di- 
rectly associated together as partners in 
business. It is a common thing in England 
and on the continent of Europe for the wife 
to succeed to the share and management of 
her husband’s business at his death. This 
is often an arrangement very beneficial, and 
even essential to the full security of the 
estate and the best interests of the heirs. 
What confusion and loss often occur in this 
country in consequence of sudden death and 
the hasty settlement that ensues, but which 
might be prevented were the wife familiar 
with the management of her late husband’s 
affairs, and thus enabled to conduct them, 
or bring them, at least, to a prosperous ter- 
mination! While men insist upon believ- 
ing that dry-goods, pig-iron, and other small 
ware are entirely too abstruse for the com- 
prehension of women, and will not apply 
their own great understandings to the en- 
lightenment of their wives’ little ones, they 
must resign themselves to a failure, in a 
great degree, of the highest hopes of aspir- 
ing trade. 

An unreserved communication of his busi- 
ness affairs to his wife will often secure for 
the husband the counsel he requires, and 
certainly relieve him from the anxieties 
which oppress an undivided responsibility. 
It would serve, also, to check much of that 
reckless expenditure which is supposed to 
be characteristic of the wives and daugh- 
ters of our people of business, by not only 
showing the exact means of the head of a 
family, and how far prudence will justify 
expenditure, but by creating a common in- 
terest in the methods taken and ends pro- 
posed by him for building up a fortune, and 
thus disposing all to co-operate with his 
management and economy. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
CUIRASS BASQUE AND SQUARE OVER-SKIRT. 


HE cuirass basque and square over-skirt il- 
lustrated on our first and of which a cut 
paper pattern is published, is the approved mod- 
el this season for the cashmere and other wool 
dresses so generally worn, and also for plain silk 
costumes. ‘The long side bodies of the euirass 
and the square back of the over-skirt are its 
characteristic features. The trimming is em- 
broidery and lace, but simpler fringes, braids, 
and knife pleatings are used on cashmere or al- 
paca. For silk garments made by this pattern 
there is a caprice for cutting the edges in square 
blocks about three inches in diameter, piping 
them all around, and putting fringe on the lower 
edge of each block; this gives a beautiful finish 
at small expense. Dark green, seal brown, and 
blue-gray camel’s-hair over dresses made by this 
model are worn over skirts of silk or of velvet. 
Ladies wearing mourning have tamise and serge 
suits made in this manner, with folds or pleat- 
ings of the same for trimming; the crimped 
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tape fringes also edge the blocks of mourning 
dresses. 


JOCKEY BASQUE WITH DOUBLE APRON. 
The jockey basque dress with a double apron, 
illustrated on page 685, and of which a cut paper 


pattern is published, is found among the importa- 
tions at all the best houses. It is iall 


sleeves are of velvet, also the Cavour collar. 
Those who like simpler designs for combination 
dresses are advised to use the jockey basque 
dress pattern illustrated in the present number, 
making the basque of silk, with sleeves and box- 
pleating of velvet, silk aprons with sashes and 
pleating of velvet, and a box-pleating of velvet 





P af 
propriate for dressy toilettes entirely of silk, but 
is also used for costumes of fine soft woolen fab- 
rics combined with silk. The French fashion 
of sewing the upper skirt and its drapery directly 
on the lower skirt is illustrated in this dress. 
There are two aprons, one of which is’ sewed 
across the front breadths of the lower skirt, and 
the other attached to the top of those breadths 
where the belt is sewed on; the upper apron 
must be long enough to lap over the top of the 
apron and conceal its seam. ‘The drapery at the 
back is of long straight pieces of silk simply 
looped. VPleating is used for trimming these 
over-skirts, but fringe is also effective. The 
basque is of fine shape, and its plainness is re- 
lieved by rows of box-pleating behind. This 
dress will look well made in rich gros grain of 
the stylish marine blue, myrtle green, felt, or seal 
shades, and is the fashionable model for black 
silk dresses, 


MARQUISE SACQUE WITH DOUBLE-BREASTED 
VEST. 


The suit of which the marquise sacque is the 
principal feature is illustrated on page 688, and 
of this a cut paper pattern is also published. 
This graceful sacque is the model for warm win- 
ter wraps that may be worn with various dress- 
es, and is also the pattern for the outside gar- 
ment of any costume. This sacque has the 
ample length required by fashion, the loose cut- 
away front showing a stylish vest, and the near- 
ly fitted back with pockets. The furnishing 
houses make this wrap in basket-woven and di- 
agonal cloths of invisible brown, blue, or black, 
and trim with bias silk folds, braid, and fringe. 
Such garments are in favor with young ladies 
and misses, and are worn with various dresses. 
The illustration shows how prettily the style may 
be used for combination costumes that are part- 
ly of plaid goods and partly of plain solid ground. 
Steel blue plaid and plain wool made up in this 
way, With gros grain of the same shade for the 
vest and for the bias band, makes a very hand- 
some costume. Striped suits in the stylish li- 
mousine and Algerienne cloths are similarly 
made. The square short train is a stylish de- 
sign this season. 


NEW BLACK COSTUMES, 


Notwithstanding the presence of many dark 
quiet colors modest enough for street attire, black 
costumes will prevail, as they have done for years. 
To give something of novelty to these is the ob- 
ject of the modistes, and this is accomplished by 
combining two or three black fabrics in one dress. 
Thus, instead of using gros grain for the whole 
dress, matelassé silk will be used for the over 
dress, velvet for the sleeves, bows, and flounces, 
and gros grain for the under-skirt; striped or 
plaid velvets—all black—are sometimes used in 
place of damask-figured stuffs, but the latter are 
seen in the most elegant dresses. There is also 
a renewed effort to relieve these dresses by facings 
of cardinal or strawberry red faille, but of course 
this is restricted to house dresses. Square trains 
separate from the lower skirt are a conspicuous 
feature of these dresses; many are similar to 
that illustrated on another page in the marquise 
sacque suit. The over dresses of these new black 
toilettes have some resemblance to polonaises and 
to demi-polonaises, yet at the same time they 
suggest a basque and upper skirt. The French 
modistes seem to have devoted their ingenuity 
to making undecided nondescript garments that 
are very pretty to look at, but which the fashion 
writer finds very difficult to classify and describe. 
One good thing to be said of these combination 
costumes is that they afford admirable plans for 
making over old dresses, as there is no necessity 
for matching old goods with the new, since a 
partly worn silk skirt may be taken from one 
dress, enough velvet for sleeves from another, 
while only a very little new matelassé or striped 
velvet must be bought for the over garment. A 
Parisian toilette of black matelassé, velvet, and 
silk is made thus: The silk skirt has straight 
around the foot a box-pleating of velvet headed 
by shells of silk. ‘The over dress of matelassé has 
a half-long basque in front, with a princesse back 
(waist and skirt in one) that forms a sort of train- 
ed polonaise, which is draped on the silk skirt, 
and bound with velvet. The coat sleeves are of 
plain velvet. In front of the polonaise is an 
apron of netted chenille edged with fringe that 
falls to the toe. Bows of velvet lined with straw- 
berry gros grain are at the throat and on the 
cuffs, and a very large, long-looped bow of the 
same materials is placed behind, just below the 
waist. This rich dress costs $450, and is to 
be worn at dinners and receptions. Another 
rich dress is of black faille and plain velvet, 
trimmed with chenille fringe and passementerie. 
The silk skirt is edged with a straight silk 
flounce two-eighths of a yard deep, laid in wide, 
very full double box-pleats that have a binding 
of velvet nearly two inches broad. This box- 
pleating is sewed down in two places, dividing it 
into thirds, ‘The silk over dress is the reverse 
of the last, as it has a princesse polonaise front, 
while the back is a half basque with the stylish 
long side forms, and that part of the basque be- 
low the waist is also laid in large box-pleats, and 
bound with wide velvet. Below this is a hollow 
train made of four widths of silk sewed together, 
and set in under the basque in two great box- 
pleats. Two broad bands of velvet trim this 
train, which hangs separate from the lower skirt. 
The princesse front reaches to the toe, and is 
trimmed with horizontal rows of passementerie, 
aud edged with wide chenille fringe. The coat 





headed by silk shell trimming for the ornament 
on the lower skirt. Many others will use the cui- 
rass basque of silk with velvet sleeves, a square 
over-skirt of silk with a velvet puff behind, and 
a plain untrimmed skirt of black velvet. With 
rich fringe on the silk over-skirt, this gives a 
very elegant yet simple costume that can be 
made at home quite as well as by the modistes. 


NEW FLOUNCES. 


Flounces of new dresses are not flowing vo- 
lantes, as at present, but are attached to the 
skirt almost as closely near the bottom as at the 
top. To keep these from looking stiff they must 
be made very full and bunchy, and this brings 
box-pleating into use again. A row of double 
or even of triple box-pleatings is the tasteful 
border that edges the skirts of many handsome 
dresses. Others have a side pleating, not straight 
like that worn during the summer, but bias, 
turned in very deeply at top and bottom, and 
sewed to the skirt two inches from the top of the 
pleating, making a wide frill for heading, and 
also tacked again about three inches from the 
lower edge. It is the rule now to have but one 
cluster of trimming, and to trim the skirt alike 
all around, 

NETTED APRONS. 


Since jet has gone out of fashion various net- 
ted aprons without jet have been introduced. 
Thus there are those made of soft silk braid, 
either colored or black, tied in diamond shape 
and richly fringed. Others, again, are of che- 
nille, also netted in diamond designs, and these 
have very heavy fringes of chenille in tassels on 
the edge. ‘These are seen on the richest French 
dresses, and later in the season will be imported 
separately, 

FEATHER TRIMMINGS, 


Feather trimmings will be very much worn, 
and some novel designs are imported, such as a 
ruche of feathers for a heading, below which is 
a fringe of the feathers. This trimming in fine- 
ly curled black ostrich feathers for black velvet 
or silk cloaks costs $8 50 a yard; in greenish- 
black cock’s feathers, it is $6 50. Simpler than 
the last and much cheaper are narrow curled 
fringes of black or of gray ostrich feathers to 
put under the edge of silk sacques, and give the 
effect of the fur linings of which glimpses are 
sometimes seen in this way. ‘These trimmings 
cost $1 85 a yard. A novelty is a row of gray 
pheasant’s feathers placed in the midst of a band 
of ostrich feathers ; these costly bands are $10 50 
a yard. Ruches of the tiny tips of natural gray 
ostrich feathers are very stylish ; those with three 
rows of tips in a ruche cost $6 50a yard. Sim- 
ple bands of the natural ostrich feathers in their 
shaded gray hues cost from $2 to $5 a yard; 
mixed with gray pheasant’s feathers, they are 
$4 50. Flat bands of cock’s feathers well sewed 
are $1 25 a yard, while full fluffy ruches of these 
lustrous greenish feathers are $2. For $1 25 
up to $2 are ruches of short game feathers, 


FUR-LINED CLOAKS, 


The large circulars and long sacques lined 
with fur became so popular last winter during 
extremely cold weather that they are again pre- 
ferred for the coming winter. They are made 
now of the heavy Antwerp silks that come of 
double width, also of Sicilienne and the ordinary 
gros grains. They are lined with squirrel-lock 
fur, and bordered with gray or black fox fur, or 
perhaps with black Alaska sable. The prices 
are higher than those of last year, owing to the 
advanced price of the squirrel furs for linings. 
A good garment of this kind now costs $100; 
many are more expensive. 


PLAID AND STRIPED VELVETS. 


The plaid and striped velvets come in all dark 
colors and in black. Those in colors are from 
$5 to $6 50 a yard; those all black are $4 50. 
Even blocks of plaid and repped silk like Sicil- 
ienne promise to be most fashionable, though 
there are many broken plaids, The objection 
of some ladies is that the blocks look like patch- 
work, and when of black and white together they 
are precisely like a checker-board. The stripes 
of even width will, it is thought, be the best 
choice. Those in prune-color, myrtle green, and 
black are especially desirable. Chocolate-color, 
London smoke, and the handsome slate blue 
shades look very rich in these fine fabrics. Some 
of the stripes are made up of many small stripes, 
but these are not as effective as solid stripes an 
inch wide, or even wider. These fabrics are made 
as soft as Sicilienne, and will drape beautifully. 

Matelassé silk striped with velvet is also an 
elegant novelty, at $6 a yard. Uncut velvet 
stripes are also shown, with a natté silk stripe 
between. Still another novelty is raised Chiné 
stripes, like chenille, on thick silk grounds. This 
comes only in brown and gray shades, for $5 50 
a yard, and will be used for basques and tabliers, 
with sleeves and lower skirt of velvet. 


BRAIDS AND GALLOONS, 


Real mohair braids in loosely woven tress- 
es, in basket patterns, and in the substantial 
Titan designs, are favorite trimmings for cloth 
and other wool stuffs, ‘They come in various 
widths, and the wider they are, the more stylish 
they are considered. There are various quali- 
ties in these braids. A stylishly woven braid of 
pure mohair four inches wide costs $2 10 a 
yard; prices decrease, of course, as they get 
narrower. Inch-wide braids trim very effect- 
ively, and may be had from 18 cents up to 75 





cents a yard; the pieces vary in length, and 
there is no reduction of price to those who take 
the whole piece. New galloons of silk for cash- 
mere, silk, and velvet garments have loose bas- 
ket-woven tresses ornamented at intervals with 
tufts of crimped braid; these cost $2 50 or 
$3 a yard. ‘Thick rich corded galloons are 90 
cents to $1 50 a yard. Black silk galloons 
with threads of gold or of silver cost from $1 to 
$4 a yard, and are from one to three inches 
wide. Sometimes the tinsel lines are barred or 
in diagonal plaids. ‘There are also chenille gal- 
loons of various widths, and many of the moss 
ruches of crimped braid that were worn last year. 
New passementeries do not represent leaves and 
vines, but are straight bands with the cords in 
points on the edges and diamond-shaped in the 
centre, with the openings filled up with lace-work 
in star patterns like English embroidery. 

Fringes will be more worn than ever. They 
are crimped, netted, tufted, tasseled, made of 
chenille, or of crimped braids, or loops of gal- 
loon, with strings of buttons here and there, and 
are of all widths from two to six inches. 

Dog collars of silver, gilt, and of jet are shown, 
to be worn close around the neck. These are 
very pretty with the high Cavour collars of linen. 

New chatelaine belts of silver wire links and 
clasps fasten around the waist, and have pendants 
for vinaigrettes, fan, or handkerchief ; they cost 
from $2 to $10. 

New French jewelry of blue enameled forget- 
me-nots on riveted steel is strong, and also in 
excellent taste. Pendants of forget-me-nots in 
leaves, birds, crosses, and lockets cost from $3 
to $10. They are to be suspended from a black 
velvet necklet that is studded with enameled for- 
— Ear-rings to match cost from $3 75 
to $6. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstTaBzE, & Co.; A. T. Stewart & 
Co.; Lory & Tartor ; and Mitier & Grant. 





- PERSONAL. 


Tue Harpers have just published a very clev- 
er and entertaining book, entitled The Might and 
Mirth of Literature. The author, Mr. Jonn W. 
V. MacBeTH, has just been appointed to the pro- 
fessorship of belles-lettres, rhetoric, history, and 
political economy in the University of West Vir- 
ginia, and in his book he aims to create and equip 
a new branch of study, to discuss very thorough- 
ly figures of speech, to give to —— clergy- 
men, and platform speakers advice alike valuable 
and practical, and to make the whole subject 
pleasant to read and good to know. 

—Among the noteworthy incidents in the ca- 
reer of the late Ricuarp M. BLatcurorp, of 
this city, is the following: He stopped one day 
at an old woman’s stand in Nassau Street to buy 
an apple. He laid a package down by his right 
side while he selected the fruit and felt in his 
pocket for the pennies needed. Feeling a tap 
on his left shoulder, he turned to see who thus 
attracted his attention. As he turned to the left, 
a skillful thief seized the package without being 
discovered, and made his escape. The package 
contained $55,000 in government bonds, and no 
trace of them has ever been obtained. 

—Senator SHaron, the successor of the late 
Mr. Ratston as president of the Bank of Cali- 
fornia, and one of the principal proprietors of 
the Palace Hotel at San Francisco, has tendered 
to Mrs. RALsTon a suite of seven rooms in that 
hotel, with private servants, a private coach 
= coachman, so long as she may see fit to use 

em. 

—A son of ABD-EL-KapEr has arrived in Paris 
for the —. of having translated into French 
a work on African horses, which he has just pub- 
lished in Arabic. 

—Fanny ELssLer, who was somewhat cele- 
brated in this country thirty years ago as a dan- 
seuse, is living in Bremen, the wife of a physician. 
She is a well-preserved woman of 9 

—The monument recently erected to Sir Joun 
FRANKLIN in Westminster Abbey has been mu- 
tilated in some mysterious way, about an inch 
and a half of the chief mast of the Hrebus having 
been broken off. This is said to be not the only 
act of vandalism committed in the Abbey, the 
head of Major ANDRE having been removed no 
less than three times. 

—Sir Horace Mann, who was embassador at 
Florence for many years, kept Horace WaL- 
POLE informed of all that was going on in South- 
ern Europe, and his letters are full of gossip, 
social and literary. Dr. Doran has long been 
engaged extracting from this mass of corre- 
spondence whatsoever has an interest at the 
present time, and the result will be given in 
two volumes to be issued during the present 
month in London by Mr. BENTLEY. 

—The New York correspondent of the Roches- 
ter Democrat and Chronicle gives the following 
items in reference to two of New York’s most 
estimable families: ‘‘The death of CLARENCE 
Browy, son of JamMES Brown, the banker, leads 
to the remark that the latter has been the most 
severely bereaved ofall our business men. Eight 
of his family perished in the Arctic. Mr. Brown 
is the sole survivor of three remarkable brothers, 
who founded what is now the oldest banking 
house in the city. The present manager of this 
establishment is his son-in-law, HowarpD Por- 
TER, who is also one of a remarkable circle of 
brothers. One of this number is CLarKson N. 
Porter, a well-established lawyer. Another is 
Henry C. Porter, rector of Grace Church, and to 
these is to be added ELipHa.et N. Porter, presi- 
dent of Union College. Brown Broruers, like 
the Porters, were men of piety, and their busi- 
ness was made subservient to a better 


urpose 
than merely’ making money. Their liberality 
has been of an extraordinary character, and so 


has been their profit. The Browns were Pres- 
byterians, while the Porrgrs favor episcopacy ; 
but there does not seem to be much difference in 
true piety, whatever be its denomination. James 
Brown has been prominent in the commerce of 
this city for forty years. The house has fog 
through three great panics (1836, 1857, and 1873), 
and also through half a dozen small ones, with- 
out asking any favor of its creditors.” 
—ArszENE Hovssayeg, in a recent letter from 
Paris to the Tribune, gives the following family 
“personal :”’ “‘ France is taking its vacation, and 
enjoying the delight of children out of school. 
The Deputies are beating up the country to se- 





cure their re-election, and the students are be- 
taking themselves to the fields to perfume their 
Latin and to forget in the fruitful presence of 
nature the sterile culture of Greek roots. My 
second son, eleven years old, did not wait for 
the vacation to begin his truancy, and so did 
not bring home any laurels from the Lyceum of 
ay IV. Once he was severely called to or- 
der for having ‘introduced smoking tobacco 
into the school ;’ a second time for ‘having in- 
troduced snuff.’ This was very grave, for, upon 
a signal given by him, sixty gamins of his age 
sneezed vociferously in the face of their master. 
He was — outside of competition.”” 

—The whole of SwepENBORG’s MSS. are to be 
reproduced in fac-simile by photo-lithography, 
in pursuance of a resolution passed by the Gen- 
eral Convention of the New Church in the Unit- 

States. 

—Admiral We.iestey, who is just now re- 
ceiving the hospitality of several of our New 
Yorkers, is a grandnephew of the famous Duke 
of Wellington, and a cousin of the present duke. 
The Bellerophon, which was at Newport a few 
days ago, is the only British man-of-war that 
has entered that harbor since the Revolution. 

— Writing from Paris to the Philadelphia Press, 
Colonel Forney says that Heary, the Ameri- 
can artist, is painting for the Centennial a full- 
length picture of the interview between Liy- 
COLN, GRANT, SHERMAN, and Admiral PorTER 
preparatory to the march into Georgia. He 
adds: “Mr. Hgaty goes home to America on 
the 25th of this month, to remain for the Ex- 
hibition, and will doubtless be one of its most 
active promoters. He had just received his ap- 

intment as one of the committee of three from 

r. GosHoRN to select and send forward such 
contributions as may be furnished by the Amer- 
ican artists in France, and although his absence 
from this committee is unfortunate, we shall not 
lose the benefit of his practical friendship.”’ 

—A London correspondent of Mr. Bowxzs’s 
Springfield Republican, writing of Mr. MoncuRE 
D. Conway, says: * He is equally versed in Ve- 
das, fossil remains, the natural history of evil 
spirits, the primitive fathers, Scandinavian sa- 
gas, jurisprudence, woman’s rights, evolution, 

antheism, the fallacies of republicans, Anglo- 

xon literature, and the histories of all nations, 
even Feejee—but must stop somewhere. JOHN 
Stuart MILL was a prodigy, but behold! his de- 
voted disciple is greater than he. I felt it when 
I listened to his lectures upon MILL, and should 
have yielded up my faith if I could only have 
heard him upon Barn, Spencer, ComTz, Kant, 
Spinoza, DescaRTES, and Fiskealso. His choir 
is superb, and ought to attract lovers of good 
music. His warmest friend is Moors, the piano- 
forte manufacturer.” 

—RosBerT KIMBALL, a prominent citizen of 
Lebanon, New Hampshire, died a few days since 
at the advanced age of ninety-one years. He 
frequently represented that town in the Legisla- 
ture. During the war of 1812 he was present as 
a volunteer at the battle of Plattsburg. From 
1840 to 1866 he was president of the Bank of 
Lebanon. 

—Miss Kate FIExD, in a piquant letter to the 
Louisville Courier-Journal, relates the following: 
** Who does not know of GzorGE CRUIKSHANK, 
the artist who first introduced Dickens? He is 
an old, old man, and the other day visited the 
House of Commons before the members had as- 
sembled. Recognizing the artist, Epnwarp JEn- 
KINS, who happened to be present, went to him 
with empressement, took him by the hand, saying, 
‘Mr. CRUIKSHANK, I am delighted to see you, 
Sir; delighted, I assure you.’ ‘Really, I don’t 
know you, Sir,’ replied CrurksHank. ‘I am Mr. 
JENKINS, author of Ginz’s Baby.’ ‘Oh, ah! I’ve 
heard that wasn’t a bad book.’ ‘Indeed, Mr. 
CRUIKSHANK, it has been a great success, great 
success, and I’m proud to meet you, Sir.’ *Sup- 
pose we make it proud all round,’ was Crurk- 
SHANK’S final retort. ‘CRUIKSHANK, there’s a 
man in the next room who vows that you are 
dead,’ said one of my acquaintances to the old 
man not long after this visit to the House of Com- 
mons. ‘Dead! Who says I’m dead? Where- 
upon the man of fourscore picked up the shovel 
and tongs, and rushing into the other room, ex- 
ecuted a hornpipe, to the amazement of the of- 
fending individual. ‘I’m dead, am I? contin- 
ued CRUIKSHANE; ‘don’t you think I’m a lively 
corpse?’ CRUIKSHANK is worth a good many 
dead men, but his art is that ofa past generation.” 

—The following curious facts in reference to 
the great fortunes of the OrLEANs princes ap- 

r in a recent lag Ee By an edict of 
arch 4, 1661, Louis XIV. granted to his broth- 
er PHILIPPE, Duke of Orleans, as an appanage 
the duchies of Orleans, Valois, and Chartres, an 
the . eo of Montargis. A declaration of 
April 25, 1672, added the duchy of Nemours, 
counties of Dourdan and Ramorantin, and the 
marquisates of Coucy and Folembray ; and let- 
ters patent of February, 1692, gave him an ade- 
= residence in the Palais Royal. The crown, 
uly, 1740, granted to the duke the grand hdtel 
of Ferrare at Fontainebleau. January 28, 1740, 
added to former 7 the county of Soissons 
and the lands of Laon, Crespy, and Noyon. 
An arrété of the Council of State, September 16, 
1766, increased the domains of Moule, La Fere 
Ham, and 8t. Gobain. Lastly, the canal of 
Goury was granted him. Puicippe Reaxirh by 
his marriage increased his fortune, but contract- 
ed heavy debts, of which £1,880,000 were paid by 
the state. On the execution of the duke, all his 
possessions were confiscated, but on the return 
of the BourBons, they restored to the Duchess- 
Dowager of Orleans, the Duke of Orleans, and 
his sister such of their properties as had not 
been sold. In 1821 the domains and forests be- 
longing to the duke contained 184,137 acres, 
scattered through nine departments, and worth 
£6,000,000. The forests of the duchess-dowager 
were scattered through twelve departments, 
118,900 acres, and were worth £3,800,000. Pal- 
aces and chateaux, £800,000; and the total is 
£10,600,000. When the milliard-frane indemni- 
ty was granted to the émigrés, the shares of the 
uke of Orleans and his sister were £646,789. 
In 1830 it appears from authentic documents 
that the total fortune of the ORLEANS family 
amounted to £15,929,987; since 1830 the death 
of the last of the Conpés has added £3,600,000. 
Between 1830 and 1848 the family received from 
the nation, as civil list, dotation of the Duke of 
Orleans, dowry of the Queen of the Belgians, and 
so on, an aggregate sum close upon £13,000,000 
sterling. Louis PHILiprs lived very economic- 
ally, and the £20,000,000 of private fortune must 
in those eighteen years have been largely in- 
creased, 
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i Fig. 1.—Svir ror Girt From 12 To 14 Fig. 2.—Suir ror Girt From 12 To 14 Fig. 3,—Sorr ror Boy From 3 To 5 Fig. 4.—Suit ror Girt From 10 To 
ct YEARS OLD.—Bacx.—{See Fig. 2.] Yuars oLp.—Front.—[See Fig. 1.] YEARS OLD. 12 YEARS OLD. 
4 Suits for Girls and Boys from 3 to 14 aE Hl i Wu i i Section of Cradle Cover.—Chain Stitch and 
i! ears old, Figs. 1-4. i H ll Hi | il Point Russe Embroidery. 
Figs. 1 and 2.—Surir ror Girt rrom 12 ro 14 Years ov. i) a! 1G" 2 Tuts design, of which the illustration shows a full-sized 
Vi This suit is made of plain blue and blue and white striped cash- section, is suitable for cradle afghans, and is worked on a foun- 
f i mere, The skirt and jacket are of the plain, dation of coarse white flannel with red zephyr 
: and the over-skirt, vest, and sleeves of the worsted and split zephyr worsted of the same 
i striped material. The trimming consists color, in chain, back, and cross stitch, and 
of side-pleated ruffles, ruches, and folds aliiilit ul i in point Russe. The edge is finished 
iS | of the material, and embroidered AWN Ws alll i, with button-hole stitch scallops work- 
tf strips. ‘The sash is of blue silk. | : , " ] ed with red zephyr worsted. 
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Fig. 3.—Surr ror Boy 
rrom 8 To 5 YEARs OLD, 
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that a raised 
Prasad is formed. 
over this cushion 
a: a piece of knit- 
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ah 4. —Suvuitr 
FOR Suiac FROM 10 
tro 12 Years. ov. 
This suit consists of a 
skirt and square-necked po- 
lonaise. The. skirt of light 
and dark blue Oxford plaid is 
trimmed with a gathered ruffle 
; and puffs of striped material in the 
same colors, The polonaise of striped 
material is trimmed with puffs and ruches 
or Oxford plaid. The sash is arranged of 
striped and plaid material. ‘The high-necked 
blouse is made of Swiss muslin run in narrow 
tucks, and finished in the neck with narrow needle- 
work edging. 


ser piece worked with pink 
Shetland: wool. For each piece 
of knitting make a foundation of 
30 st. (stitch) with fine wooden nee- 
dies, and going back and forth on these, 
work 30 rounds all knit plain, and then 
cast off. Having overseamed both pieces 
to the upper edge of the box, cut away the pro- 
jecting corners of the knitting. Trim the edge 
of the box with a box-pleated ruche of pink silk rib- 
bon two inches wide and with a border worked on 
pinked white cloth, and cover the seam made by setting 
on the ruche and border with a ruche of pink ‘silk rib- 
bon an inch and a quarter wide. Fig. 2 gives a section 
of the embroidery for the border. It is wérked in 
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placed horizontally, with the lower edge 

A AD AIS ATA AIAN of each fold lapped over the next one 
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Ladies’ and Children’s Suits, 
Figs. 1-5. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN OF FIG. 3. 


Fig. 1.—Svuir or Priam SILK anv 
Stripep ALGERIENNE. ‘The skirt and 
the sleeves of the waist are made of 
plain blue silk. ‘The former is trimmed 
with ruffles and a puff of the material. 
The over-skirt and waist of blue and 
white striped Algerienne are trimmed 
with ball fringe. Pleated Swiss mus- 
lin fraise and under-sleeves. English 
straw bonnet, trimmed with gros grain 
ribbon, lace, and flowers. 

Fig. 2.—Svuir ror Cut_p From 1 
To 3 Years op. The dress of white 
cashmere is trimmed with embroidered 
strips of the material. Straw hat 
trimmed with gros grain ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—Jockry Basque, Douste 
Apron witH Scarr Back, anp Demt- 
TRAINED Skirt (wirn Cor Parer Pat- 
TERN). ‘This is an excellent model for 
house and dinner dresses of silk, as well 
as for carriage costumes that will be 
worn with heavy wraps. ‘The dress 
illustrated is of rich black silk. ‘The 
demi-trained skirt has a self-trimming 
of pleatings and puffs that is alike all 
around the skirt. The double apron 
consists of two separate aprons; the 
lower one is sewed to the front breadths 
of the lower skirt and edged with pleat- 
ing; the upper apron is sewed in with 
the belt and lower skirt, falls low enough 
to conceal the top of the second apron, 
and is also edged with pleating. ‘The 
back part of this upper apron is extend- 
ed by straight breadths to form sash 
ends that compose the drapery on the 
back breadths. The jockey basque is a 
dressy waist with more trimming than 
is used on cuirasses. The sides of the 
basque slope upward on the hips; the 
back has three rows of pleating set on 
just below the waist, with a bow for 
heading. ‘The edge of the basque is 
merely piped. ‘The sleeves of plain coat 
shape show the popular new fashion of 
covering all that part on top of the arms 
with a series of narrow bias silk folds 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER 
PATTERN. 


THis suit comprises three articles— 
jockey basque, double apron with scarf 
back, and demi-trained skirt. 

Jockey Basque.—This pattern is 
in four pieces—front, side back, back, 
and sleeve. ‘The parts are notched to 
prevent mistakes in putting together. 
The perforations show where to baste 
the seams and to take up the darts and 
cross basque seams ; those in the sleeve 
at the top show the size and form of the 
under part. The edges of the different 
parts of the pattern that are not per- 
forated have one-quarter of an inch al- 
lowed for seams. Cut the front with 
the longest straight edge laid on the 
edge of the goods. ‘The notches at the 
top and bottom show where to turn back 
for the hem. Cut the other parts with 
the pattern laid lengthwise of the goods. 
Be particular when cutting the material 
to place the perforations at the waist 
line in the back and side form even on 
the thread of the goods. ‘The basque is 
cut high in the neck, and closes with 
buttons and button-holes. The back is 
adjusted by a middle seam and side 
backs. ‘The lower edge of the centre 
backs is cut square across, and orna- 
mented with three rows of box-pleating 
graduated in width to the waist line, 
and finished with a bow of the silk. 
The sleeves are of close coat shape, 
with bias folds an inch wide and lapping 
placed crosswise on the upper part from 
wrist to armhole. Place the longest 
seam of the sleeve to the notch in the 
back part of the armhole, and the short 
seam to the notch in front, holding the 
sleeve toward you when sewing it in. 
Baste up and try on wrong side out; if 
alteration is needed, take up more or 
less in the seams. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 
3 yards. Extra for pleating, 144 yards. 
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This pattern is in four pieces—front and wide 
side gore for the upper apron, front and narrow 
side gore for the lower one. Cut both fronts with 
the longest straight edge laid on the fold of the 
goods to avoidaseam. Cut two pieces each like 
the pattern given of the side gores. Join the 
seams according to the notches. Gather the 
back edge of the lower apron, and confine the 
gathers with a binding about ten inches long. 
Sew to the under skirt, placing the top edge 
of the apron even on the line of perforations of 
the demi-trained skirt. Gather the back of the 
gore in making the upper apron, taking up a 
small seam underneath at each line of perfora- 
tions, and fasten to a tape about sixteen inches 
long that is sewed on at the top edge under 
the belt. Gather the back edge and confine toa 
binding about thirteen inches long from the top 
edge. Gather the top of the apron across the 
back from the two lines of perforations, place the 
edges of the skirt and apron evenly together, and 
sew on the belt. The front of the apron is left 
plain to the two lines of perforations. Two 
widths of silk, twenty inches wide and a yard and 
a half long, are sewed over the binding on the 
back edge and tied carelessly. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 534 
yards. 

Fringe, 4 yards. 

Demi-TraIneD Sxrtrt.—This patterh is in 
four pieces—front, two side gores, and straight 
breadth for the back. Cut the front and back 
with the longest straight edges laid on the fold 
of the goods to avoid seams. Cut two pieces 
each like the pattern given of the side gores. 
The notches at the top show where to lay a side 
pleat turning toward the front. Join the pattern 
by the notches. The top of the back breadth is 
gathered and sewed to the belt. An allowance 
of a quarter of an inch is made for seams. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 7 yards. 





Fig. 4.—Brown Srtx Scrr. The skirt of 
this suit is trimmed with a gathered and a side- 
pleated ruffle of the material. The trimming for 
the over-skirt and waist consists of side-pleated 
ruffies of the material and flounces of English 
embroidery. Crépe lisse fraise and lace under- 
sleeves. Chip bonnet, trimmed with loops and 
ends of gros grain ribbon. 

Fig. 5.—Povutt pe Sore anp Limousine 
Surr. The skirt and the sleeves are of fawn- 
colored poult de soie, and are trimmed with 
side-pleated ruffles of the material. The over- 
skirt and waist are made of striped limousine, 
and are trimmed with side-pleated ruffles of 
poult de soie. Pleated Swiss muslin fraise and 
under-sleeves. Chip bonnet, trimmed with gros 
grain ribbon and flowers. 


Lady’s Knitted Slipper. 
See {llustration on page 684. 


Tuts slipper is worked with red zephyr worsted, 
partly in rounds going back and forth and partly al- 
forward, so that it appears all knit plain 

The upper edge is finished with a 
border worked in a rib design. Begin the slipper 
on the heel with a foundation of 89 st. (stitch), and 
going back and forth on these, work 33 rounds—17 
rounds knit plain and 16 rounds puriled, slipping the 
first st. in round. In each of the 17 ro’ which 
are knit plain always purl the middle st. for a seam in 
the centre, which is continued to the and for the 
seam on the sides always purl 2 st. at a distance of 2 
st. from the side edges. n to work the heel into 
a point in the following round after purling the next 
14st. Todo this take the middle 11 st. on a separate 
needle, and going back and forth on these, work the 
cap, always purling the next two side st. together at the 
end of each purled round, and knitting off the next two 
side st. together at the end of each round knit plain; 
to do this slip the first st., knit the second st. plain. 
and draw the slipped st. over the latter. Ha’ used 
up all the side st. in this manner, gather the st. 
on both sides of the heel on needles, and on all st. 
on the needles knit, going back forth, 46 roun: 
in which the middle seam is continued arly, an 
in the 4th, 8th, 10th, 12th, 14th, 16th, and 18th of these 
46 rounds narrow always 1 st. at a distance of 2 st. 
from the side ter the 46th round 
cast on anew 22 st. in connection with the last st., and 
knit 52 rounds, always going forward on the st. of the 
slipper and on the st. which were cast on anew ; the first 
15 rounds are worked without the number 
of st., then follows a narrowing round, in which al- 
ways i st. is narrowed after eight interval st., then sev- 
en Interval rounds, and then another narrowing round. 
The number of st. should decrease always by 1 st. be- 
as the latter are always worked 
The interval rounds should 
ished by one round each until the a 


is finished with narrowing rounds only. Gather all the 
st. on the outer on neodlen, and on these 


knit, al forward, six rounds in a ribbed de- 
aan pan oN sony A always alternately 2 k., 2 p., and 
then cast off the st. loosely. 


Border for Hangings, Curtains, Altar Cloths, 
ete.—Florentine Guipure. 
See illustration on page 685. 


Tux foundation is worked in diagonal netting, and 
is darned in point de toile and in point de reprise with 
twisted cotton or medium-sized thread, as shown b 
the full-sized illustration. For the twisted bars pace § 


le 
nearest thread of the netted foundation, and carry the 
thread back through the button-hole stitches 
int from which the work is to be continued. 
ishing the embroidery cut away the netted 
bars between res close to the button- 
hole stitches, as shown by illustration. 








CONSERVES. 


yp body does not know that these 
choicest of all sweetmeats can be prepared 
at home with small expenditure and a very mod- 
erate share of skill on the part of the amateur 
manufacturer of boubons. Almost every fruit 
is suitable for the purpose, and there are plenty 
yet in market that would make delicious con- 
serves, Peaches are, perhaps, the very nicest, 
and made in two different ways, according to 
taste. You may either choose large white Heath 
peaches, and pare them into wafer-like slices, aft- 
er peeling them, of course, or select fine open- 





stone peaches of the yellow variety, and divide 
them into halves. In either case, allow half 
a pound of powdered white sugar to one pound 
of fruit. In a china bowl lay fruit and sugar al- 
ternately, and let them stand until a sirup has 
been formed. Then put them on the fire in a 
preserving-kettle, to simmer gently until the fruit 
is clear but not broken into pieces. Afterward 
spread on dishes ; expose to the sun allday. At 
sundown bring under shelter; turn the pieces 
over, add fresh sirup if you choose; and continue 
so to do until the fruit is thoroughly dry. ‘Then 
pack away in small boxes or jars, putting first a 
layer of peaches, then sprinkling them thickly 
over with sparkling granulated sugar, then an- 
other layer of peaches, etc., until the jar is full. 
Quince marmalade makes a delightful conserve, 
cut into small squares and then rolled in the 
sort of sugar mentioned above. Small pears and 
Siberian crab-apples are particularly beautiful to 
preserve in this way, the only difference in pre- 
paring them being that a sirup must be made for 
them of one quart of water to two pounds of su- 
gar, as they are not juicy enough to furnish a 
sirup of their own. They will also require to 
be flavored with cloves, or lemon-peel dried and 
finely shredded. 

CoNsSERVE OF WATER-MELON Rinp.—Cut off 
the hard outside green rind, as well as that part 
which is too soft on the other side, leaving strips of 
melon rind not quite one inch in thickness. Either 
cut the pieces into simple parallelograms, or into 
stars, octagons, or such like shape. Put them 
into cold water to remain for twelve hours. The 
next day drain off the water in which they have 
been soaked, and then boil them for a few min- 
utes in a strong ginger tea, to which has been 
added a small lump of alum. When tender 
enough to allow of darting a straw through with 
ease, remove them from the fire. Prepare a 
sirup in the proportion of one pound of sugar to 
one quart of water. Flavor highly with lemon 
juice and rind, and put in the kettle as much 
fruit as the sirup will cover. A convenient sized 
kettle holds about seven pounds of fruit, but you 
can continue to add until the sirup is exhausted. 
Let the fruit gently simmer just long enough to 
be transparent and become impregnated with the 
flavor of the sirup; then lift it out carefully with 
a perforated preserving ladle, and spread upon 
large flat dishes. Expose to the sun, unless you 
are provided with a regular drying kiln, and be 
careful to cover with pieces of light gauze to pre- 
vent the depredations of bees and other insects. 
Bees especially are so attracted by these sweet- 
meats that, if not prevented, in an incredibly 
short time they will devour the whole. 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CoRRESPONDENT. ] 


Romance at Home.—The Origin of “Grass Widows.” 
—The Sinking of the Vanguard.—The End of the 
Cremation Question.—The Cycle of Crime. 

MAKE no doubt that you have Lorna Doone 
in America, and that that Defoe-like sketch 
of life in historic times among the wilds of Devon 
is as popular with you as with us. The brother 
of its author (R. D. Blackmore) has just afford- 
ed materials for a romance—and a very sad one 

—in his own proper person. He had assumed 

the name, it seems, of Turbeville, and lived a 

somewhat eccentric life at Barnstaple, and on 

the 11th of August he committed suicide. He 
is said to have executed no less than seven 
wills, by one of which (I suppose the last, or 
else the legatee would not have come in per- 
son to the coroner’s inquest to look after his 
own interest) he leaves all his money, no less 
than £20,000, to Mr. Bradlaugh, out of admi- 
ration, I suppose, for that gentleman’s opinions. 

Of course the object of the heir at law, the author, 

will,be to show that his unfortunate relative was 

out of his mind. 

The inquest on the second victim of the yacht 
catastrophe has resulted in a verdict of ‘‘ acci- 
dental death,” with a rider directed against the 
‘* navigating officer’ of the Alberta—not Prince 
Leiningen, you will observe—and the speed of 
her Majesty's yacht. This has by no means sat- 
isfied public opinion, and both the prince and 
Captain Welsh were hissed on leaving the court 
and in the street. Common-sense is for once, at 
least, on the side of the mob, for it is contrary to 
reason that a sailing vessel which has been per- 
ceived by a steam-ship at two miles’ distance 
should be run down by her except by the gross- 
est mismanagement. This seems to most hon- 
est folks the second miscarriage of justice in this 
country within a few weeks, and both occurring 
through subservience to the upper classes. But 
I think those who sit on the judgment-seats are 
aware of things. having gone amiss, and woe will 
be to the next “gentleman” who transgresses 
the law. 

There is at least one interesting object in India 
—and, being a lady, one that is sure to have an 
attraction for him—that the Prince of Wales will 
not see upon his Eastern expedition, namely, the 
Princess of Tanjore. This personage is so very 
sacred and sublime that no man is allowed to be- 
hold her except her husband; she is ‘‘ gosha,” 
which, I suppose, means ‘‘ taboo,” to all the rest 
of the male sex. If any of such, for reasons of 
state, have to be interviewed, it is done through 
the key-hole. Imagine the Princess of Tanjore 
at one side of a door and the Prince of Wales on 
the other, conversing (by means of an interpreter 
too) through this very limited channel of com- 
munication ! 

Talking of India, where, you know, ‘ grass 
widows” abound, I have just learned the true 
derivation of this term. It is a corruption of 
‘* grace” widow, #. e., a widow who has become 
such by grace, and not of necessity. The term 
originated in remote times, when divorces were 
granted but seldom, and only by the authority of 
the Pope. When the decree was granted to a 





woman she was addressed as ‘‘ vidua de gratia,” 
which is ‘‘ widow of grace,” and from it has re- 
sulted the cant term now applied to ladies in gen- 
eral who are temporarily separated from their 
husbands. In India especially every wife who 
goes up to “the hills” for health, leaving her 
husband with his regiment or performing his civil 
duties, is called a ‘*‘ grass widow.” 

About £600,000 worth of property of this coun- 
try, and an amount of time (‘‘ which is money’’) 
lost that is scarcely to be represented by pounds 
sterling, went to the bottom of the sea with the 
Vanguard in less than an hour. If the lives on 
board of her had perished also, no such catas- 
trophe would have been recorded since the loss 
of the Royal George. For the Captain was lost 
in a storm, while in this case, as in that of its 
prototype, 

“Tt was not in the battle, 
No tempest gave the shock,” 
but she was simply ran into by her huge consort’s 
ram, and sunk like a wherry. The rest of the 
poem is scarcely applicable. 
“ Weigh the vessel up, once dreaded by her foes,” etc., 


is easier written than done in the case of an iron 
leviathan like the Vanguard, and the divers have 
picked nothing out of her as yet save a few spars. 
The dead calm in which the accident happened 
seems to heighten the character of the disaster. 
An eye-witness (if you can call any one so dur- 
ing so dense a fog) on board the Vanguard de- 
scribes the matter very graphically—how the 
monster that had done the mischief retired at 
once into the mist, and was hidden from view, 
so that for a moment all thought themselves lost 
indeed ; then how their hopes revived at the sight 
of that which had destroyed them. Amidst the 
booming of the great signal-guns, and the noise 
of the immense volume of steam rushing through 
the escape-funnel, were heard the calm orders of 
the captain, and the voice of him who was set to 
report how fast the ship was sinking, which was 
at first at the rate of half an inch per minute. In 
thirty-five minutes, however, the water had ad- 
vanced twenty-five feet above the bilge. In forty 
minutes all hands (about three hundred) had left 
the ship in the utmost order, and were regarding 
from the deck of the Jron Duke the final catas- 
trophe. A little before two she heeled gradually 
over, until the whole of her enormous side to the 
keel was above water. Then she sank, righting 
herself as she went down, stern first, the water 
being blown from the hawser holes in huge spouts 
by the force of the wind. 

The news of a terrible murder has set London 
agog this morning. ‘Two persons have been dis- 
covered in a cab with the body of: a woman, in 
two sacks, and hacked to pieces, in their custo- 
dy. The sacks were made of ‘‘ American cloth.” 
This does not absolutely fix the crime upon any 
of your countrymen, or I would not have men- 
tioned the fact. Nothing of a similar nature has 
happened in London since Greenacre took his 
wife in a sack by omnibus, cut up into fragments, 
the only excuse for such conduct being made for 
him by a famous wit, namely, that “‘he did not 
like her altogether.” 

The little Russian romance which I had the 
pleasure of sending you some months ago re- 
specting the Grand Duke Alexis of Russia and 
his bride has, I am sorry to say, been exploded. 
The joys of swelldom, it seems, became too at- 
tractive to the bridegroom as those of matrimony 
decreased, and he has allowed himself to be di- 
vorced from his wife by the authorities at St. 
Petersburg. The poor young lady was a Hes- 
sian (which is an argument with him, perhaps, 
for having thus discarded her like a boot), and 
was maid of honor to,the Empress. It appears 
that the youthful pair lived in America for two 
years. The imperial husband has resumed his 
command in the navy, and the unimperial—and 
unimportant—wife has been obliged to content 
herself with an annuity. I should think it was 
preferable to such a faithless husband. 

An end, for the present at least, has come to 
the cremation question. Since the public did 
not subscribe the necessary funds for the pur- 
chase of the site and the erection of the furnace, 
Sir Heary Thompson himself, the originator of 
the scheme, offered to supply the deficiency, and 
an arrangement was entered into for the purchase 
of a portion of the Great Northern Cemetery, in 
order to commence operations at once. ‘To the 
confusion of the cremationers, just when success 
thus seemed to have crowned their labors, the 
Bishop of London has put a stop to every thing 
by refusing his permission to sell the land for any 
such purpose, it being consecrated ground. Of 
course the furnace could be put up in unconse- 
crated ground; but the projectors of the move- 
ment feel that if prejudice on that account is to 
be added to the other elements of opposition, 
their success is hopeless; that when they have 
all been burned themselves, there will be no oth- 
er customers for the oven. 

I ‘* stop the press” to give your readers a piece 
of advice, as well as to make note of a very curi- 
ous coincidence. In endeavoring to destroy the 
evidences of such a crime as murder—in plain 
words, to get rid of the body—be careful to use 
quicklime, not chloride of lime. The latter, 
while it disinfects, also arrests decay. The mur- 
derer of whom I have spoken, having that “‘dan- 
gerous thing,” a little learning, used the wrong 
article, and actually brought about his own con- 
demnation ; for it now appears that his victim 
has been dead a year. Indeed, the day she was 
missed and probably murdered (September 11, 
1874) was the very day, a year afterward, on 
which her destroyer was discovered. This 
wretch was once a person in good position as a 
brush manufacturer, and, I am sorry to say, a 
president of a Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion; but of late his affairs have been going ill, 
and he was made a bankrupt. The partial cause 
of his failure was undoubtedly the sums of money 
he lavished on the fair sex, several of whom are 





implicated in the present inquiry. In various 
parts of London he seems to have passed under 
different names as the head of several domestic 
establishments. And here comes the extraor- 
dinary coincidence. The name of this man is 
Wainwright, and Wainwright, if I am not much 
mistaken, was the name of the individual of 
whom Charles Lamb tells us, that wrote in the 
London Magazine under the nom de plume of 
** Janus Weathercock,” and who was condemned 
to death (though the sentence was commuted, 
thanks to the influence of the master of Holland 
House, where he had often dined) for the mur- 
ders of his wife and ward. Charles Dickens told 
me that he went over fo France with the detect- 
ive who seized that Wainwright in Paris, and in 
his portmanteau was found an album with the 
pictures and locks of hair of a number of young 
ladies, all of whom this gentleman had inveigled 
into matrimony. History, it is said, repeats it- 
self; but I hope it will now be content, and not 
give us a third Wainwright. 
¢ R. Kemsxz, of London. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
ALEC’S SICK-ROOM. 


Ar the Priory we found things duller than 
ever, and poor brother Alee not even visible. 
The journey home had exhausted his little re- 
maining strength, and it was necessary that he 
should keep his bed and recruit. This was noth- 
ing more than what Dr. Wilde had expected, and 
he declined even to come and see his patient. It 
was clear he could do nothing for him; and since 
Mrs. Raeburn would not hear of his visiting him 
as a friend, without a fee, the sensitive doctor 
kept away altogether. I am bound to say that 
the old man’s relatives were very assiduous in 
their attentions to him ; nothing was omitted that 
could conduce to his comfort, and almost every 
thing was done for him with their own hands. 
Mark would spend hours talking with him by his 
bedside; John read the newspaper to him; and 
Mrs. Raeburn prepared his meals with her own 
hands, The sick man had arranged for the pay- 
ment of his annuity by, quarterly installments, but 
of course his going to town in person to receive 
them was become out of the question; and he 
wrote to the Insurance Office to that effect. His 
brain, Mrs. Raeburn protested, was still as clear 
as ever, and he took the same delight in his damb 
favorites—if, indeed, the conversational Chico 
could be so designated. Their master’s inaction 
and confinement to his bed, however, was taken 
in dudgeon by both dog and bird, for the former 
howled and whined in a most depressing manner, 
while at all hours of the night I heard the latter 
croaking and mumbling what sounded like anath- 
emas through the partition wall. This was the 
more remarkable, since Mrs. Raeburn had inform- 
ed me that what her brother-in-law seemed to 
crave for was perfect quiet, and expressed her re- 
gret that, under these circumstances, she could 
not admit me to his room. My uncle, however, 
rode over on one ion, and insisted upon see- 
ing his old friend, whom he described as looking 
better, rather than worse, but much disinclined 
for talk. Gertrude had also been privileged to 
visit the invalid once or twice, but of late this 
had been prohibited, on the ground that she had 
shown symptoms of a recurrence of the indispo- 
sition she had had before going to Stanbrook, and 
that the atmosphere of a sick-room was injurious 
to her. At last a day came when the patient 
was pronounced sufficiently well to receive me, a 
circumstance of which I was very ready to avail 
myself, since I could not understand why John 
Raeburn should have been so long permitted ac- 
cess to his uncle’s chamber, while it had been de- 
nied to me. I set it down, indeed, naturally 
enough, to a desperate endeavor on Mrs. Rae- 
burn’s part to influence the old man’s feelings, at 
the last, in behalf of her son; though if brother 
Alec was as well as she described him to be, I 
could not conceive how he himself submitted to 
such an arrangement. I had been always a fav- 
orite with him from his first arrival at the Pri- 
ory, and our intimacy had greatly increased dur- 
ing his stay at Stanbrook; whereas John he 
had rather tolerated than encouraged. However, 
Heaven knows, it was with no feeling of jealousy 
of the latter, far less of resentment against the 
changeful whim of an invalid, that I now entered 
brother Alec’s apartment for the first time since 
my return to the Priory. 

He was lying in bed, with his face turned to- 
ward the door, and therefore, to me, it was hid 
in shadow. Notwithstanding that it was a fine 
bright autumnal day, the sunlight was almost ex- 
cluded from the room by Venetian blinds, an ar- 
rangement which made his sun-browned features 
still more sombre. His eyes were by no means 
so piercing as of old, and gazed out at me from 
half-shut lids; else, I agreed with my uncle, that 
he looked no worse than when I had seen him 
last. I noticed, too, that the hand which he held 
out to me was tolerably plump, and grasped my 
own with some vigor. His voice, on the other 
hand, was low, and he contented himself for the 
most part with answering my questions about his 
health, of which he spoke, as indeed was his us- 
ual custom, with careless cheerfulness. He did 
not feel himself much weaker in body than when 
at Stanbrook, he said, but that conversation was 
wearisome to his brain. ‘* When John has read 
the newspaper aloud, that is almost enough for 
me,” added he—an excuse, as I understood, for 
his not having desired my company. Of course 
I accepted the apology, though it struck me as 
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singularly illogical; for why should I be more 
inclined to converse than John (who, indeed, was 
an incessant talker), or less competent to read to 
him? Then he went on to speak of my uncle 
and aunt in terms of warm affection indeed, yet 
in conventional phrase, such as he had been by 
no means wont to use when under their roof. 
Without having any great originality, brother 
Alec had always avoided in the expression of his 
feelings such cut-and-dried terms as he used now ; 
and I read in them, more than in all else, the de- 
cay of his mental powers. What also struck me 
as a bad sign about him was, that my presence 
did not, as usual, suggest any reference to Ger- 
trude; that subtle link which connects thought 
with thought—Association—appeared to have 
snapped already. 

** Well, Chico,” said I, turning from the old 
man to his bird, which, to my surprise, was in its 
cage, and addressing it cheerfully, ‘‘ and how are 


u 

** Dead, dead,” responded the bird, stroking 
his scarlet plume, and regarding the heap of nut- 
shells at his feet as though they had been a new- 
made grave. ‘‘ Dead, dead; only think of that!” 

**Chico is not a cheerful companion for our 
patient,” remarked Mrs, Raeburn, looking up 
from the book which she was reading, close by 
the window, where, indeed, alone light could be 
found for that purpose; ‘‘ but I can not persuade 
him to have that bird removed to another room.” 

** Let him be, let him be,” murmured brother 
Alec from the bed. He had already closed his 
eyes, as if exhausted. Mrs, Raeburn threw up 
her hands, as much as to say, ‘You hear! He 
will have it so!” 

‘* But the dog must be much worse,” observed 
I, speaking, like Mrs. Raeburn herself, in a whis- 
per; ‘‘its noise at night is sometimes awful.” 

‘*That is so, Mr. Sheddon; but we have at 
last persuaded our dear friend here to dispense 
with the creature. Fury will leave after to-day.” 

Looking toward the subject of our talk for the 
first time, I perceived, with great surprise, that 
though occupying the same spot in the room as 
usual, the animal was chained to a staple of the 
wall, 

“‘That measure of precaution was absolutely 
necessary,” explained Mrs, Raeburn, interpret- 
ing my glance. ‘* The beast has taken such an 
antipathy to John. Indeed, when he goes it will 
be for all of us a most happy release.” 

I am quite sure Fury knew that Mrs. Raeburn 
was talking about him, and I think he knew what 
she said. At this ungracious reference to his 
departure, he fixed his blood-shot eyes upon her 
with a concentration of vision I have never seen 
except in a mesmerist, and uttered a menacing 
growl. ‘* His master will miss him just at first, 
no doubt,” continued she, quietly; ‘‘ but in the 
end he can not but be relieved by his absence.” 

Here Fury turned his blunt nose toward the 
ceiling, and opening his enormous jaws, gave ut- 
terance to a howl of anguish so prolonged and 
deep that it might have stood for the coronach 
of his entire race. Even brother Alec, well ac- 
customed as he was to hear the voice of his fa- 
vorite, raised his heavy eyelids at the sound, and 
feebly smiled. I thought it a good opportunity 
to wish him good-by for the present, since he 
was obviously disinclined for further talk, and I 
did so. 

‘*Mr. Alexander is easily tired,” observed 
Mrs. Raeburn, looking up once more from her 
book. ‘It may have seemed hard to have de- 
barred you from this room so long, Mr. Sheddon, 
but you now know for yourself that there was a 
reason for it.” 

There was no denying this fact; and yet the 
reflection that I was to be excluded from poor 
brother Alec’s presence for at least as long as I 
had already been, nay, perhaps even until his de- 
mise, not only saddened but chilled me. A shud- 
der crept over me at the thought of his lying in 
that darkened room, watched by that hateful wom- 
an, and even with my feet upon its threshold, I 
hesitated to cross it. 

‘**Perhaps, Mr. Sheddon, it would be more 
agreeable to your feelings,” remarked Mrs. Rae- 
burn, coldly, ‘*to see our dear invalid alone. If 
so, you can do so.” Then reading my reply in 
my face, she rose from her chair, and with obtru- 
sively careful tread, as though to remind me that 
I stood in a sick-room, she moved into the next 
apartment and closed the door behind her. 

If brother Alec had started from his pillow at 
that moment and cried, ‘* Save me, save me from 
that woman!” I should not have been more as- 
tonished than I was by his total unconcern at 
this proceeding. I had certainly expected a 
smile of friendliness, perhaps even a whispered 
assurance that, notwithstanding that he had nev- 
er sent for me, his sentiments toward me were 
what they had ever been. ‘The presence of Mrs, 
Raeburn must surely have hitherto restrained him 
from expressing his feelings; and now she was 
gone he would be more like himself. But no; 
he uttered not a syllable. He had noticed her 
leave the room, I saw; yet he remained precise- 
ly as before, silent, motionless, without so much 
as turning his eyes toward me. 

‘*T hope, Mr. Raeburn,” said I, earnestly, 
‘*that you are quite comfortable here, and want 
for nothing. If you have any wish—or fear” (I 
said this very significantly, for 1 myself felt a 
shadowy apprehension of I know not what the 
while I spoke), “ I beseech you to reveal it to me.” 

‘* Thank you, Sheddon,” returned the sick man 
in low but distinct tones; ‘‘I am quite as I would 
be here; my relatives are all very kind.” 

His manner was cold, as though deprecating, 
if not resenting, my interference. It had been 
his wont, too, of late to call me “‘ Harry,” and 
not ‘‘ Sheddon,” and the change did not escape me. 

‘“*T hope,” said I, *‘ that I have, at all events, 
not offended you, Mr. Raeburn ?” 

** No, no, lad; but Iam very tired ; that is all.” 

He did not even put out his hand to me in 
farewell, but drawing the bed-clothes round about 





him, and feebly murmuring ‘‘Good-by, good- 
by,” he once more closed his eyes. 

I left the room with a heavy heart, and not a 
little wounded by this behavior on the part of the 
old man, which to me was simply inexplicable. 
I had occasionally witnessed the irritability pro- 
duced by illness ; my aunt Eleanor was a suffer- 
er from neuralgia, and under its influence would 
deal out her sharp words to every body, without 
distinction of sex or age, and including even her 
medical attendants; but brother Alec’s conduct 
was altogether different. Moreover, he had been 
heretofore distinguished for his patience under 
pain; so far from diminishing the tenderness of 
his nature, his disease seemed rather to have in- 
tensified it. 

‘*How did you find my brother, Sheddon?” 
whispered the attorney, who was sitting as usual 
in the office, accompanied by his two clerks, John 
having been sent for that morning to a neighbor- 
ing town, from which he was not expected to re- 
turn until the following night. 

** Better than I expected, Sir, in some respects ; 
but in others greatly changed.” 

** Ah, here!” sighed Mark, touching his fore- 
head significantly; ‘‘that is what we all see. 
Mr. Wilde prepared us for that, you know.” 

I did not think it worth while to explain that 
I had found the sick man altered in feeling rath- 
er than intelligence, but simply nodded assent. 
‘*Tt’s very sad,” continued the attorney, “but 
only what we must expect. It is fortunate that 
he is so well in his wits, poor fellow, as he is, 
since to-morrow he will have business to trans- 
act. The secretary of the Assurance Company 
is coming down to see him, and I have written to 
your uncle to be kind enough to ride over and 
meet him. They are old college friends, you 
know.” : 

“So I heard,” said I; ‘‘ but how can my un- 
cle help you? He is not a very good man of busi- 
ness, I fear.” 

‘*' That is true; but I have begged him to come 
over and smooth matters a bit. It will prevent 
Alec being excited if he sees old friends about 
him, and make the whole proceedings less formal.” 

‘What proceedings?” inquired I, not with 
very good manners, perhaps; but I felt an ex- 
treme curiosity to know what possible use could 
be made of poor ‘‘ Alec” under present circum- 
stances by his devoted relatives. 

“Well, it is merely a matter of form. Since 
my brother can not go to town, the secretary 
must needs come down to convince himself of his 
being alive before making the quarterly payment. 
Yet, merely passive as is the part our poor patient 
has to play, the idea of it agitates him in the most 
absurd degree. ‘Though by no means without 
stamina, as you have seen, he exhibits all the 
nervousness of extreme debility.” 

I could not help remarking that throughout 
that day, and still more upon the next, the attor- 
ney was greatly ‘‘ agitated” also; which was the 
more unfortunate since, John being away, a lar- 
ger share of the work of the office devolved upon 
himself. Our two assistants were mere copying 
clerks—little more than boys in age—and whose 
copying (from John’s example, perhaps) included 
mimicry of their master as well as the duplication 
of legal documents. If the attorney employed 
them, by reason of their tender youth, with the 
idea that they would not keep so sharp an eye, as 
their elders might have done, upon his own pro- 
ceedings, he was very egregiously mistaken. Oft- 
en have I seen them tilt their ink-bottles and roll 
their heads with significance when Mark was 
more than usually overcome with liquor, and 
much they hailed the occasional absences of his 
son and heir—in whom they recognized a master- 
spirit—whose eye no pantomimic performance 
could escape ; and who (in Jove’s absence) would 
often admonish them by casting a thunder-bolt, 
in the shape of an office ruler, with the most un- 
erring precision. 

The attorney, who had taken less and less of 
heed to his ways, in respect of drink, for some 
months past, seemed on this day to have cast off 
all decency; and after dinner could not be in- 
duced to leave his brandy bottle even to come 
into the drawing-room. It was well, indeed, that 
it so happened, since he was really not in a fit 
state to present himself there. His son’s pres- 
ence, a especially his wife’s, had hitherto been 
some restraint upon him; but now that the for- 
mer was away, and the latter up stairs with the 
invalid, he seemed to have utterly given way to 
his wretched passion. I found Gertrude looking 
so very distressed and pale that I thought at first 
she had become acquainted with this fact. 

‘* My darling Gerty,” cried I, ‘‘ what is the 
matter ?” 

‘* Oh, nothing,” answered she, trying to smile ; 
** at least, nothing worse than what I have ex- 
perienced already. ButI am certainly not quite 
well.” 

** You look deadly ill,” exclaimed I, with im- 
prudent anxiety. 

‘* That is because I have been in pain; but I 
am betternow. Mrs. Raeburn has taken me in 
hand, and I think her treatment has been suc- 
cessful.” 


** What can she know about your illness? You 
ought to see Mr. Wilde at once,” said I. 

**No, no; there is really no necessity for that, 
Harry. He will only order me change of air 
again, which is ridicul Besides, I should 
be sorry to leave the house just now, when, at any 
time, I may be called upon to make myself use- 
ful to poor Cousin Alexander. Mrs. Raeburn is 
wearing herself out with her constant attendance 
upon him. I must say she behaves very well 
in that respect.” 

‘* If you must say so, you must, my dear,” re- 
turned I, with some irritation, for my one cause 
of quarrel with Gertrude was her too great char- 
ity with regard to that objectionable woman. ‘‘I 
believe Mrs. Raeburn’s attentions to him are 
merely mercenary, and arise from the lowest mo- 
tives. 








** Well, at all events, they can not be ‘ merce- 
nary’ in my case,” pleaded my darling; ‘‘ and 
she has certainly done me good.” 

It was hopeless to argue with her against any 
body while she wore that generous smile, which 
would, in my eyes, have vindicated a Mother 
Brownrigge; so I only hushed her lips in lover- 
ly fashion, and then turned to other topics. 

What different pictures of human life would 
that household have afforded, if some Asmodeus 
could have taken off the roof of the Priory that 
evening and surveyed us as the bee-master his 
hive! In the dining-room, the master of the 
house drinking alone, to drown such thoughts 
as even Asmodeus could not fathom; in the 
drawing-room, Gertrude and myself telling ‘‘ the 
old story” with our lips and eyes of which the 
world never tires; and above-stairs, Mrs. Rae- 
burn keeping solitary watch beside her well-tend- 
ed but uncared-for relative. 

It was fated to be the last evening for many 
a one to be spent in that fashion by me. 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


S EPTEMBER gales proved most disastrous on 

the Texan coast. Storms that occur about 
the middle of September are usually styled equi- 
noctial, and whether or not the cyclone which 
on ap ape i 17 swept with terrific violence 
over the coast of Texas comes in that category, 
it was more destructive than any storm that has 
visited that section for years, Galveston, a most 
eee commercial town, suffered severely, 
and was in imminent danger of utter destruction. 
This city is situated at the eastern extremity of 
Galveston Island, a low strip of land about thir- 
ty miles long, and varying in width from one to 
three miles. It is separated from the main-land 
by a navigable channel, and notwithstanding its 
exposed situation, it produces excellent oranges, 
lemons, bananas, and other tropical fruits. The 
city is only seven feet above the sea-level, and is 
built partially upon piles. Galveston has a pop- 
ulation of about thirty-three thousand, and it 
exports large quantities of cotton, wool, hides, 
tallow, etc. The most important part of the 
city fronts upon the open sea, and is called the 
Strand, and there are situated great warehouses 
and imposing business blocks. When the hur- 
ricane burst upon the city some precautions had 
already been caken by the people, who had fore- 
seen its approach, so that much merchandise had 
been raised to the second and third stories of 
stores, and thereby was saved, when the waters 
of the Gulf flooded the island. But the eastern 
portion of the city and island was covered with 
water to the depth of several feet, scores of 
buildings were torn from their foundations and 
floated away, railroads and bridges were serious- 
ly damaged, and several lives lost. 

But great as was the destruction wrought at 
Galveston, a worse fate befell Indianola, a town 
located on the western shore of Matagorda Bay, 
about twenty-five miles from the Gulf, and one 
hundred and twenty from Galveston. Indianola 
contained about two thousand inhabitants, and 
was built upon a level beach of white shell sand, 
a majority of the houses being erected upon piles 
on account of the dampness of the sand. ur- 
ing the aarkness of night the storm spent its 

reatest strength on that devoted town, sweep- 
ng down, it is reported, nearly three hundred 
houses, with a loss of from one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty lives. The scenes of that fear- 
ful — can be better imagined than described, 
as well as the ruin and desolation which day- 
light revealed. Several small settlements were 
swept out of existence, and though it is difficult 
to estimate the total loss of life, it is believed 
that along the Texan coast not less than three 
hundred lives have been sacrificed to the great 
September cyclone. 





“Rosh Hashono,” or the new 
the most important feasts in the Hebraic calen- 
dar. On the evening of September 29 the 5€36th 
year of the Jewish calendar commenced. The 
most impressive ceremonies always attend the 
ushering in of the new year, and among those 
who are known as orthodox Jews the celebra- 
tion is continued for two days. Business is sus- 
pended, worshipers crowd the synagogues, and 
after the religious services general social fes- 
tivities follow. 
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The mystery surrounding the fate of little 
Charle 88 is not yet solved, although, after 
a searching trial, Westervelt is convicted of con- 
spiracy with Mosher and Douglass in kidnaping 
and concealing the child. For fifteen months 
the whole country has been familiar with the 
details of the abduction of this child, and every 
kindly heart has beat in sympathy with the be- 
reaved parents. And the whole community feels 
a righteous indignation against every one who 
had any connection with the base and cruel 
transaction. It is generally believed, notwith- 
standing his own vege ony J denial, that Wester- 
velt knows far more than he has revealed about 
the fate of little Charley—a belief that causes 
many to wish that he could be compelled to 
confess to the uttermost. 





It is evident that if the yacht Mistletoe had been 
run down by any ordinary craft, ver age, borg 
have been indicted for manslaughter. But the 
officers of the royal yacht are more tenderly 
handled. While no one attempts to shield the 
captain or officers, there seems to be a general 
impression that if they were severely called to 
account, Queen Victoria might be pained in con- 
sidering herself responsible for what was done 
by the officers of the Alberta. All the investi- 
gations made show conclusively that the royal 
yacht was running at a dangerous speed, and 
without a proper watch being kept. 





A good way to keep well. An old lady in 
Bridgeport, who has pasted nearly 500 medical 
recipes in a book during the past forty years, 
has never been sick a day in her life, and is 
growing discouraged. She says that some peo- 
ple are born to ill luck. 





The recent semi-centennial celebration of the 
introduction of my me eg into this country 
marks a new epoch in the history of this meth- 
od of medical practice. The exercises of that 
occasion were held in connection with the semi- 





annual he ome of the New York State Homeo- 
— Medical Society at the Homeopathic Col- 
ege in this city. The homeopathic treatment 
of disease was commenced in the United States 
in 1825, having been introduced by Dr. Hans 
Burch Gram, the grandson of a wealthy sea-cap- 
tain of Copenhagen. Dr. Gram had received a 
medical education in Copenhagen, but having 
adopted the views of Dr. Samuel Hahnemann, 
the founder of the homeopathic system, he 
thought this country a good field for its intro- 
duction. He began practice in this city, but his 
progress was very slow, and there were few con- 
verts to the new doctrine. He encountered rid- 
icule and opposition, but adherents gradually 
increased, and the new school of medical prac- 
tice has obtained a solid footing in this country, 
and numbers among its disciples some of the 
most intelligent citizens of the community. 
There are now about five thousand practicing 
homeopathic physicians in the United States. 
Various colleges and hospitals are under the 
control of homeopaths, and recently the first 
charity homeopathic hospital in the world has 
been opened on Ward’s Island. The new board 
of physicians took possession of this institution 
on September 10; and hereafter one-third of all 
charity patients from New York will be sent 
there for treatment, the hospital in all respects 
standing on an equality with Bellevue and Char- 
ity hospitals, 





Only fifteen degrees above zero at the summit 
of Mount Washington on September 12! Truly 
winter has intruded upon autumn rather too 
abruptly. It is not strange that all visitors at 
mountain resorts felt half frightened at the chil- 
ly prospect, and that many fled away. But, after 
all, September and October are most charming 
months for mountain lingering. The cool, bra- 
cing air of fall arouses the faculties, whets the ap- 
petite, and enables one to enjoy fine scenery to 
the fullest extent. There are some who under- 
stand this, and certain hotels keep open till the 
middle of October which used to close with the 
first frost-coming. 


The new Palace Hotel, of San Francisco, the 
largest hotel in the world, will open in October. 
It contains 700 sleeping-rooms, and covers 
100,000 feet of land! 


An extraordinary picce of embroidery was re- 
cently exhibited at the peng ery a County (New 
York) Fair. It was six feet long, four broad, 
contained twenty figures of men, women, and 
horses, and was composed of 1,857,600 stitches. 
It represented the death of George Douglas on 
the battle-field after he had aided Mary, Queen 
of Scots, to escape from Lochlevin Castle. This 
embroidery, wrought in worsted, was the work 
of Mrs. Keach, a venerable woman whose hus- 
band was killed in the war of 1812, and she had 
spent upon it ten hours a day for eighteen 
months. 





Peaches are about gone; but this is said to be 
the “‘ refined way” of eating them: Cut the fruit 
open in the middle, and remove the pit; hold 
the hemisphere in the left hand—it will scarcely 
be soiled—the outside shielding the fingers, and 
use a spoon to scoop out the pulp and juice and 
carry it to the mouth. You thus escape the dis- 
agreeableness of soiled fingers, and that frightful 
temptation to suck the finger ends which not 
all are able to resist. To add a little powdered 
sugar to the fruit as it reposes in the velvety 
covering renders the exquisite feast more deli- 
cious to most persons. 





The recent explosion at a celluloid factory in 
Newark, New Jersey, accompanied by serious 
loss of life, has led many to oa “ What is cellu- 
loid?’ It is a newly discovered substance man- 
ufactured from gun-cotton, camphor, and several 
other ingredients. It can be made to resemble 
coral, ivory, tortoise-shell, etc., according as is 
desired. It is light, strong, and capable of tak- 
ing deep or delicate coloring, and is largely used 
in the manufacture of fancy goods, 


Not long ago a reef of rocks which obstructed 
the Harlem River was blown up by nitro-glyc- 
erine. The explosive material was confined in 
long tubes of block-tin, which were capped by 
round torpedoes, and which exactly fitted deep 
holes that had been previously drilled in the 
rocks. Two divers, incased in air-tight India 
rubber suits, remained under water about fifty 
minutes to arrange in position the seven nitro- 
glycerine cylinders, and to connect a wire with 
each one, over which an electric current was to 
pass. The operators having removed to a safe 
distance, a warning was sounded. The next in- 
stant there was a terrible commotion on the sur- 
face of the river,and then a massive column of 
water rose to a height of about one hundred and 
fifty feet, carrying with it great masses of rock. 
——— was grand, and the experiment suc- 
cessful. 





The loss of the Vanguard, a British iron-clad, 
has occasioned so much discussion that some 
particulars of the disaster will be of interest to 
our readers. A squadron of six iron-clads was 
steaming slowly down the Irish coast when the 
accident occurred, a dense fog prevailing at the 
time. An order was given to reduce the speed 
of the Vanguard, but before signals of reduced 
ew were made a merchant ship was sighted 
ahead, and to avoid running into her the Van- 
— changed her direction. This movement, 
however, brought her at right angles with the 
Tron Duke, which had been concealed by the fog, 
but which proved to be so near that a collision 
was inevitable. The ram of the Jron Duke tore 
a hole in the side of the Vanguard, and in an in- 
stant the water was rushing into the steamer. 
The Vanguard was built in water-tight compart- 
ments, but whether these were pierced or were 
not entirely closed is uncertain, but in less than 
an hour the vessel sank. There were about 
three hundred men on board, but so perfect was 
the discipline that not one was lost. The men 
stood in —_ and obeyed every order promptly 
in the face of greater than battle danger. Every 
one was safely transferred to the Iron Duke, the 
captain being the last to leave the ship. The 
cost of the Vanguard is said to have been about 
half a million sterling, and attempts will be 
made to raise her. If this is done, it will be one 
of the greatest achievements ever made in hy- 
draulic engineering. The particulars of the col- 
lision and the causes of it are being investigated 
by a series of courte-martial. 
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“THE ORPHAN OF THE TEMPLE.” 


HE Temple, which was destroyed early in 

this century, must always remain one of the 
most interesting historical memories of France. 
Built more than six centuries ago, its earliest 
traditions are connected with the gallant and 
unhappy Knights Templars, A later and even 
more tragic interest is attached to it from hav- 
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ter of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, is seen | Lamballe, was struck from her shoulders, and, 
sketching in the picture from the garden below, | curled and perfumed by a Paris barber, was 
attended by her aunt, Madame Elizabeth, under | borne aloft on a pike by the maddened mob. 
the surveillance of the grim soldier who is posted | For a short time the royal prisoners were al- 
by the gate. lowed to remain together, the King occupying 
There are few stories in history more eventful | one floor, and the Queen, the Princess Elizabeth, | 
than that of this ‘“‘ daughter of France,” who | the young Dauphin, and the Princess Royal | 
was destined to pass through almost all the vicis- another; they spent the day in company, and | 
situdes of which life is capable. Born in the | the parents spent most of their time in teach- | 
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Dauphin, a boy seven years old, was wrested from 
his mother, and consigned to the hands of the 
brutal cobbler Simon, who cruelly tortured him 
into idiocy and death. Next, Marie Antoinette, 
the daughter of the regal Maria Theresa, was 
sent from the Temple to the loathsome Concier- 
gerie, and thence to the guillotine. Meantime 
the young Princess Royal languished with her 
aunt in the prison of the Temple. The privilege 





“THE ORPHAN OF THE TEMPLE”—MARIE THERESE, DAUGHTER OF LOUIS XVI., SKETCHING THE TOWER OF HER PRISON FROM THE GARDEN. 
{From tHe Picture By E. M. Warp, R. A., EXHIBITED IN THE RoyaL AcaDEeMy oF Lonpon. } 


ing been the prison-house of the ill-fated Louis 
XVI. and his family during the terrible days of 
the French Revolution. 

Above a mass of irregular buildings which 
composed the Temple there arose a very lofty 
square tower, flanked with turrets, where the 
royal prisoners were immured before the last act 
of the tragedy which terminated with their lives. 
This tower Marie Thérése, the orphan daugh- 


purple in 1778, she was scarcely fourteen when, 
after the bloody epoch of the 10th of August, 
1792, she with her family exchanged the palace 
of the Tuileries for the prison of the Temple. 
At first their captivity was lightened by the 
presence of a number of friends and attendants, 
but these were soon torn from them and im- 
prisoned elsewhere, while the fair head of Marie 
Antoinette’s devoted friend, the Princess de 


ing their children, to whom tutors and govern- 
esses were denied. A single attendant, Cléry, 
whose name has become historical, was left them. | 
This comparatively serene existence lasted five 
months; then, on the 20th of January, 1793, 
Louis Capet was found guilty, by a so-called 
court, of treason against the French nation, and | 
sentenced to die on the next day. Scarcely had 
the sentence been carried into effect when the | 


of the garden was soon withdrawn; they were 
forced to keep their own room in order, to sleep 
on horse-cloths, and to eat the coarse viands 


| which were put in through the door—only open- 
| ed for this purpose—from coarse pewter and delf. 


Ere long the saintly Elizabeth followed her broth- 
er to the scaffold, and the young princess was 
left alone, to linger in solitary confinement, 
dimly surmising the fate of mother, brother, and 
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aunt, until 1795, when she was exchanged for 
the deputies whom Dumouriez had surrendered 
to Austria, and restored to the protection of her 
mother’s family. henceforth she resided in 
Vienna, at her uncle’s court, surrounded with 
loving care, until a turn of fortune brought the 
Bourbons again to the throne, when, in 1799, 
she returned to the Tuileries as the bride of her 
cousin, the Duc d’Angouléme, the eldest son of 
Charles X. But nothing could efface from her 
memory the horrors of those terrible years ; nev- 
er did her carriage pass near the gloomy Tein- 
ple, where she and her family had suffered such 
agonies, or the Place de la Concorde, where her 
father, mother, and aunt, with so many of their 
kinsmen and friends, had bowed their heads be- 
neath the guillotine. She moved about, a sad, 
stern figure, disliked by the people, whom she 
could not forgive the miseries they had caused 
her. She was childless ; her husband was well- 
nigh an imbecile, and little happiness remained 
for her to lose when the revolution of 1830 
drove her again into exile with Charles X. and 
the royal family. For the remainder of her ex- 
istence she devoted herself to the task of training 
the Legitimist heir, the young Comte de Cham- 
bord, just made fatherless by the blow of an as- 
sassin, in the traditions of the Bourbcns, to which 
he has since shown himself so faithful, but which 
have probably cost him a throne, and closed, far 
from her native land, a life which had been one 


long tragedy. 








Marquise Sacque with Double-breasted 
Vest, Trimmed Over-Skirt, and 
Short Court Train. 

WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

See illustration on page 688. 

HIS stylish winter costume shows the taste- 
ful combination of plaid and plain goods 
now in vogue, but may also be used for striped 
and figured mixtures, or for costumes that are 
entirely of one fabric. Its principal feature is 
the long marquise sacque, which will serve as a 
model for ample winter wraps of cloth, cashmere, 
gros grain, or velvet. This sacque is long and 
loose in front, and slopes away to show a double- 
breasted vest. The vest is attached to the edge 
of the front, instead of being made separate, like 
that of the Louis XV. jacket. The back is short- 
er than the front, and is nearly close-fitted by 
stylish long side bodies, beginning in the shoul- 
der seams. Pockets are placed on the back. 
The sleeves of the garment represented are fan- 
cifully trimmed, but they may be quite plain if 
preferred. The tablier consists of many diago- 
nal puffs of the plaid goods sewed on a lower 
skirt of plain material. The pleated flounce, 
with puffed headings, is alike all around the bot- 
tom of the skirt. The short square-cornered 
court train is of straight breadths of the plain 
goods, caught up by sash loops of the plaid. 


DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

Tuts suit comprises three articles—marquise 
sacque with double-breasted vest, trimmed skirt, 
and short court train. 

Margquiss SacqvuE witH DovuBLE-BREASTED 
Vest.—This pattern is in eight pieces—front of 
sacque, back, side form, sleeve, cuff, pocket, col- 
lar, and vest. The parts are notched to prevent 
mistakes in putting together. The perforations 
show where to baste the seams and to turn down 
the collar in front, and also where to place the 
collar on the sacque, to sew the buttons and to 
place the pockets, and the size and form of the 
under part of the sleeve. The edges of the dif- 
ferent parts of the pattern that are not perforated 
have one-quarter of an inch allowed for seams. 
Cut the front lengthwise of the goods, placing 
the line of perforations across the breast even on 
the thread of the goods. Cut the other piece 
lengthwise, placing the perforations at the waist 
line on the thread of the goods also. Cut the 
collar with the short straight edge laid on the 
bias fold of the material. Sew the collar to the 
neck in the back. Place the edge of the remain- 
ing part even with the line of holes on the front 
of the sacque. ‘Turn down the line of holes as 
illustrated. Sew the pockets on the back, placing 
the perforations evenly together. Cut two pieces 
like the pattern given of the vest front ; the notch- 
es at the top and bottom show the centre of the 
front, and the perforations show where to place 
the buttons and where to cut the button-holes. 
The right side overlaps the front. The vest is 
sewed under the edge of the sacque by placing 
the line of holes in the vest to the corresponding 
ones in the sacque. Bind the other side of the 
vest. The coat sleeve is ornamented at the top 
by five rows of side pleating turning down. The 
lower part has two cuffs, one cut on the sleeve, 
and one turning toward the wrist. Place the 
cuff on the sleeve according to the perforations. 
Place the longest seam of the sleeve to the notch 
in the back part of the armhole, and the short 
seam to the notch in front, holding the sleeve to- 
ward you when sewing it in. An outlet of an 
inch is allowed for the perforated seams, and a 
quarter of an inch for all others. Baste up and 
try on wrong side out; if alteration is needed, 
take up more or less in the seams, 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 314 

ards. 


Quantity for vest, three-quarters of a yard. 

Truumep Sxrrt.—This pattern is in four 
pieces—front, two side gores, and back breadth. 
Cut the front and back with the longest straight 
edge laid on the fold of the goods to avoid seams. 
Cut two pieces like the pattern given of the two 
side gores. Join the pattern by the notches. 

Snort Court Trarx.—This pattern is in two 
pieces—one breadth and half a breadth. Place 
the longest straight edge on the fold of the goods 
to avoid a seam. Cut two pieces like the pat- 
tern given of the straight breadth. Put the pat- 
tern together by the notches. The top is laid in 





deep side pleats turning toward the centre of the 
back, and sewed to the belt with the under skirt. 
A quarter of an inch is allowed for seams. 
Quantity of material for trimmed skirt, 8 
yards. 
Quantity for court train, 44¢ yards. 








HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE. 
By MISS BRADDON, 


Author of “ Lost for Love,” “ A Strange World,” “To 
the Bitter End,” “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” “The 
Lovels of Arden,” “‘ Aurora Floyd,” etc. 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 


“*Who calleth thee, Heart? World’s Strife, 

With a golden heft to his knife; 
World’s Mirth, with a finger fine 
That draws on a board in wine 

Her blood-red plans of life ; 
World’s Gain, with a brow knit down; 
World’s Fame, with a laurel crown 
Which rustles most as the leaves turn brown: 

Heart, wilt thou go?’ 

‘No, no! 
Calm hearts are wiser so.'” 


Herman goes back to London, and faces his 
difficulties boldly. His creditors—tailor, boot- 
maker, bookseller, frame-maker, corn-chandler, 
wine-merchant, and the rest of them—would be 
easy enough to deal with, but the bill of sale is in 
the grip of a relentless usurer, and there is noth- 
ing but to make a clean sweep of things, and see 
the pretty rooms at Fulham pulled to pieces: the 
Pompeian dining-room, the Dutch drawing-room, 
brought piecemeal to the hammer; the graceful 
draperies folded into unsightly bundles; the Sé- 
vres and majolica and terra cotta and bronze, 
the old Moscow china and modern Minton, all 
jumbled together upon a kitchen table, and dis- 
figured with lot numbers; to see grimy brokers 
banded together in their villainous ‘‘ knock-out,” 
and to know that his goods stand in danger of 
being disposed of for less than their value. All 
this Herman endures, and attends the sale brave- 
ly, in order to secure sundry trifles which he 
knows Editha especially cherishes. He con- 
trives, with friendly help from his publisher, to 


rescue the squire’s wedding-gift, that old silver* 


which has been in the Morcombe family for a 
century and a half. 

Every body is very good to him. It seems to 
him that the world is not such a bad world, after 
all, even for a man under a cloud, albeit he has 
so heartily abused it in occasional fits of spleen. 
All his old friends rally round him ; and for the 
new ones, those who have come to his house out 
of curiosity, and affected his society because he 
was the fashion ?—well, he can afford to lose the 
few flimsy acquaintance who fall away in the 
hour of need. It is but a winnowing of the chaff 
from the corn, He remembers what Coleridge 
says of such: 

“If a foe have kenn’d, 

Or worse than foe, an alienated frien 

A rib of dry-rot in thy ship’s stout side, 

Think it God's m , and in humble pride 

With heart of oak replace it; thine the gains— 

Give him the rotten timber for his pains.” 


He takes a couple of rooms in Bloomsbury, where 

he can work for a few quiet hours every night, 
while he is engaged during the day in the adjust- 
ment of his affairs. He examines his stock in 
trade, and finds himself not badly off. There is 
that comedy planned for the most part in Mrs. 
Brandreth’s drawing-room, two acts of which are 
completed, and set up in type. He has also a 
novel half finished. He determines to finish the 
play before he leaves London, and if possible to 
plant it advantageously. There will hardly be 
any difficulty about this; for his name is allied 
with the success of the Frivolity Theatre, and he 
will be gladly welcomed at any comedy house in 
London. 

For his novel, how sweet to finish it in the rus- 
tic quiet of Lochwithian, to read his story aloud 
to Editha, chapter by chapter, to subordinate his 
style to her refining taste, to think and dream 
over his work before he gives it to the world as 
he has been unable to think or dream in the fever 
of metropolitan life, amidst the distractions of 
clubs and dinner parties! He writes to his wife 
almost every day, if only a few lines, and his let- 
ters, however brief, are full of love and gladness. 
He writes like a lover for whom wedded life is 
yet to begin. 

Editha’s letters, save upon the subject of Ruth’s 
failing health, declining day by day, are cheer- 
ing. The squire has taken the tidings of his 
son-in-law's ruin more patiently than his daugh- 
ter could have hoped, and has expressed no sur- 
prise at the fact. 

**T expected it all along,” he has said, after a 
few feeble groans. ‘‘ What else can one look for 
from a man who writes books? You can’t sup- 
pose that such a man will be practical or busi- 
ness-like, or keep an eye upon pounds, shillings, 
and pence. His ideas are all up in the skies, 
I wonder such men walk straight, and don’t get 
run over. No, I am not surprised, Editha. 
T'm sorry for you, of course, but you must have 
expected as much when you married him. And 
poor Hetheridge ready to make you mistress of 
as fine an estate as you could see in a day’s ride. 
A practical man too; not a better farmer in all 
Brecknockshire.” 

The squire, having moaned his moan, is kind, 
but does not offer substantial aid, finding the 
daily calls upon his income quite as much as he 
can satisfy. There is a home for Herman and 
his wife at the Priory, he tells Editha, as long as 
they like to stay there; but Editha knows that 
dependence of this kind would not suit her hus- 
band’s temper, and her thoughts are of the cot- 
tage yonder on the slope of the hill. 

She and Ruth have long and confidential talks 
about the future of this prodigal couple in those 
happier days when Ruth is at her best, and fear 





gives way to hope for a little while. Dr. Davis, 
good-natured little man, has pronounced no sen- 
tence of doom. He comes and goes in his quiet 
way, and is attentive and watchful, and enjoins 
especial care of the invalid as the autumn days 
grow shorter and colder; but he tells no one 
that which he knows too well: that all that is 
earthly in Ruth Morecombe is fading fast, like 
summer's last roses by the fountain yonder; that 
whilé the spirit brightens day by day, its mortal 
tabernacle as surely decays. He leaves them as 
long as he can the respite of uncertainty. 

** Tf we could only set up housekeeping again 
in that picturesque cottage!” sighs Editha, sitting 
in her favorite attitude by Ruth’s pillow, Her- 
man’s last letter in her lap. 

** And why not, darling ?” asks Ruth, with her 
glorified smile. 

** Well, dear, there is the question of furniture ; 
however simple, you know, it must cost money. 
There are such innumerable items— mattresses 
and coal-scuttles and saucepans and door-mats— 
that hardly come into one’s idea of a house; but 
they must be had all the same. . One couldn’t 
get on for a day without a flour-dredger, and 
one’s whole system of housekeeping would break 
down if one forgot to buy a cruet-stand. I al- 
ways envy our cottagers, beginning with a bed- 
stead and bedding, a few chairs and a table, half 
a dozen cups and saucers and plates bought of a 
traveling hawker, and just enough hardware to 
cook a dinner of bacon and cabbage. But if we 
were ever so poor, Herman would expect his 
dinner table to be just as well arranged as at his 
club. He would be content with claret at eight- 
eenpence a bottle, but he would not drink it 
out of a clumsy glass. However, we must rub 
on in furnished lodgings for a year or so, not far 
from here, dearest — at Llandrysak, perhaps— 
till Herman has earned enough to furnish a new 
home. I will take care there shall be no extrav- 
agance this time, no long bill from a fashionable 
upholsterer to burst upon us like a bomb-shell 
some morning.” 

**Darling, why should you wait?” asks Ruth, 
in that sweet, serious voice of hers—so low yet so 
clear, so gently persuasive. ‘‘ I know your heart 
is longing for that house on the hill-side, and for 
the pleasure of furnishing a new home after your 
own simple taste. Why should it not be done 
at once? All that I have is yours: it is only a 
question of now or later.” 

“*Ruth!” exclaims Editha, with a piteous lit- 
tle cry. 

** Dearest, we know what must be soon, though 
we do not speak of it. We are in the hands of 
the All-wise. It is not loss or sorrow coming 
upon us, only a brief parting. My pet, why do 
= cry like that, when you see how happy I am, 

nowing that you are beloved, that all that was 

amiss in your life is set right? Let us talk of 
your new house, dear. It must be got ready at 
once. I have five hundred pounds in the bank 
that will just do to buy furniture. You shall go 
to Shrewsbury with papa and choose the things. 
Indeed, love, I have no use for the money ; it is 
only lying idle. I gave papa a new steam-plow 
on his last birthday, and made him happy. I 
shall have my dividends again before his next 
birthday, if God spares me so long, and can give 
him something more for his farm.” 

**Ruth, you are too good, too generous. I 
accept your gift gratefully, gladly. There never 
could be any sense of obligation between you 
and me.” 

It is all settled. Next morning’s post brings 
Editha a long letter from Herman, telling her 
that the sale is over; that their goods and chat- 
tels realized a fair price on the whole, despite 
the knockers-out. 

‘* A few good fellows of my acquaintance venti- 
lated the things at the clubs, dear,” writes Her- 
man, cheerily—‘“‘ said I was going tolive in Wales, 
on your estate, and that if people wanted to see 
sesthetic chairs and tables they had better have a 
look at my villa. So a lot of-notoriety-mongers 
came down and bought coffee-tables and bronzes 
and tea-cups that had belonged to the popular 
dramatist. One poor old lady in dyed hair 
fought hard for your work-table, but I would 
have sacrificed a + ec income on the spot rather 
than let it go. You will be pleased to hear that 
I have secured most of your favorite objects: the 
little Copenhagen déjeuner you used for after- 
noon tea, your easy-chair, your pet chromos, the 
bronze Psyche you used to admire, and various 
trifles for which you had an affection. The 
squire’s wedding-gift—Paul Lemery’s silver—is 
snugly reposing at the Union Bank. So ruin has 
spared us a few odd spars from the wreck.” 

This letter gladdens Editha’s heart ; for it as- 
sures her that his home has been dear to Herman, 
and that its relics are sacred. She writes him 
an answer full of gratitude. It is more than 
kind of him to have remembered her likings and 
fancies in the midst of his troubles. She is quite 
hopeful about the future, she tells him, but says 
not a word of Ruth’s generosity or of a new home. 
She winds up by asking him how soon he will be 
able to come down to the Priory, but adds, with 
gentle self-abnegation, that he must take his own 
time in settling his affairs and finishing the play 
he has told her about, and not wear himself out 
by too rapid work. 

The truth underlying this wifely injunction is 
that Editha—fondly as she longs for the hour 
of reunion—-has business of importance to get 
through before that hour comes. She and Ruth 
talk over their plans together like a pair of con- 
spirators, and are as earnest and mysterious as if 
they were hatching treason. 

Herman toils on with indomitable energy. He 
finishes his play—a comedy of the Sardou school, 
with a vein of strong domestic interest—finishes 
it to his own satisfaction. In these desperate 
crises of life a man seems to work with more than 
his normal strength; there is a force and fire 
engendered of stern necessity. He offers the 
piece to a West End manager, and his offer is 





received with rapture. The leading actress is en- 
chanted at the idea of playing a part intended for 
Mrs. Brandreth. Herman has confessed frankly 
that the piece was planned for the Frivolity, but 
that he has pe Pont his mind about it. 

“Some disagreement about terms, I suppose,” 
suggests the manager. 

**No; I have had no reason to complain of 
Mrs, Brandreth’s liberality,” answers Herman, 
‘*and I shall be quite satisfied if you give me the 
same terms. But I thought, as the piece pro- 
gressed, that the character was — well, hardly 
suited to her. However, you had better read the 
piece, and see if you would like to produce it.” 

‘* A work of supererogation,” says the manager. 


‘*T feel convinced it will do. If it is as good as 
Kismet—” 

**T venture to hope and believe that it is better 
than Kismet.” 


The manager reads, and is delighted. Reck- 
lessness and dash are the prevailing character- 
istics of the play, but there is no offenseinit. It 
paints the last follies of modern society ; it strikes 
to the heart of domestic life, and shows the pa- 
thetic side of characters which on the surface 
are broadly comic. 

So one dull morning early in November the 
company of that famous comedy house, the Pall- 
Mall, assemble to hear Herman read his play. 
He is perhaps a shade more nervous than he was 
last time at the Frivolity, or the time before last ; 
for that strong rock, his self-esteem, has been 
shaken, though not overthrown, It trembles on 
its basis like the famous Logan rock, on the wild 
Cornish shore, but the basis is sound enough, all 
the same. Herman feels that success is more 
vital to him just now than it has ever been. He 
is beginning a new career. He has fortune to 
win—a new name to create. He has worked 
hard and honestly at this last play, with a dogged 
determination to do his uttermost. He has a 
feeling that it must be a startling success or a 
stupendous failure, There will be no succés 
destime this time. And though he thinks of 
Myra Brandreth the woman with a shudder of 
utter loathing, he thinks of Mrs. Brandreth the 
actress with a touch of regret. There is no one 
like her. She has a finesse, a power of seizing 
the author’s meaning and making the utmost of 
it, a power of imparting force and depth to the 
author’s language, which startle him—the creator 
and originator—like a revelation, until he asks 
himself wonderingly: ‘‘ Did I ever intend this ? 
Did I see what a great effect I was leading up 
to here ?” 

As compared with all other acting, Myra’s seems 
inspiration. Miss Delavigne, the leading actress 
at the Pall-Mall, has vigor and dramatic instinct ; 
a pleasing face; a fine contralto voice, full and 
round and sweet; dark eyes with a sunny smile in 
them—and there are so few eyes that smile—but 
she has not Myra’s electric intensity, those looks 
that seem to burn, those thrilling tones that move 
her audience to sudden tears before they have 
time to be ashamed of their weakness. 

Herman glances furtively at the circle of strange 
faces before he begins to read. A grave interest 
is the predominating expression ; but in one or 
two there is a sour look, a shade of discontent in 
advance, as much as to say, ‘‘I know my part 
will be worth nothing.” 

He reads—reads as he used to read to Editha 
in the first year of their married life—reads well 
too, though he is nervous at starting. Miss Del- 
avigne listens intently; Mr. M‘Allister, the light 
comedian, grins approvingly now and then; Mr. 
Vickery, the old man, mutters an occasional 
_ again,” in his quaint voice. The points 
all tell. Yes, Herman feels that, so far at least, 
his piece is safe. Never has he been so anxious. 
He wipes his damp forehead when the last act is 
finished, and feels as if he were the veriest tyro, 
and had been reading his first attempt. 

This business settled, he is free to go down to 
Lochwithian, and he loses not an hour before 
starting.{ 

The horror of those three days at Ostend has 
taught him how much he loves his wife, how 
needful her love and truth are to his peace—bet- 
ter than their two years of tranquil wedded hap- 
piness. He has believed her lost to him, and has 
measured her worth by the blankness of his life 
without her. 

Happy November day which sees him pacing 
the picturesque old streets of Shrewsbury, during 
the hour’s delay unavoidable at the break in his 
journey. Happy day, light and bright and 
pleasant, though a drizzling rain falls fast all the 
while, and Shrewsbury’s flag-stones are sloppy. 
He treads as lightly, and feels as airy and irre- 
sponsible a creature, as a school-boy going home 
for the holidays. He does not even envy the 
Shrewsbury boys, once famous for winning big 
prizes at the universities, as they come whooping 
out of the grave old Gothic school. He envies 
nobody to-day. He is hastening to Editha; he 
is able to tell her that his new comedy is to be 
played six weeks hence at the Pall-Mall; that his 
debts are paid; that he is to have a thousand 
pounds down on the nail for his new novel, and 
a half share in all profits accruing from the sale 
of all editions thereof after the first six months. 
He will stay at the Priory for two or three weeks 
while he and Editha are deliberating as to where 
they shall pitch their tent, temporarily, in a fur- 
nished house or in lodgings. But to take up his 
abode in another man’s house—even his father- 
in-law’s—for any length of time is not to be 
thought of. He has made up his mind, virtu- 
ously, to live wherever Editha likes in future. 
All places are within easy reach of London now- 
adays. It is only a question of an hour or two 
more or less in a railway carriage. To live in 
the Lake district in Southey’s time, when a jour- 
ney to London and back meant a week in a sti- 
fling, incommodious stage-coach, must have been 
absolute exile from the metropolis ; and yet these 
poets seem to have dwelt among the lakes and 
mountains for sheer pleasure, And why should 
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not he, for Editha’s dear sake, reconcile himself 
to a perpetual prospect of hills and woods, blue 
sky and rose-garden? The streets would seem 
so much the more delightful when he did go to 
London. And again, of distinction in living 
thus remote, a being apart from the vulgar 
throng. Tennyson in the Isle of Wight, Hugo 
at Guernsey, Madame Sand at Nohant: yes, 
great intellects are fond of solitude. To be de- 
pendent upon a literary club for one’s ideas, to 
find one’s inspiration in Hyde Park, is to ac- 
knowledge one’s self a poor creature. 

The train stops at the Llandrysak station. No 
one to watch its arrival to-day. Llandrysak 
looks like a settlement that has gone to sleep; 
the hotels are empty and desolate. The common 
is a gray waste under a sunless sky. The rain 
has ceased, but there is an all-pervading damp- 
ness, The solitary porter at the station is dum- 
founded at sight of a passenger. His brother in 
porterage has been knocked off for the winter, 
and this one’s post is all but asinecure. He de- 
votes himself chiefly to agriculture on strips of 
kitchen-garden that border the line. 

‘* But you belong somewhere hereabouts, don’t 
you, Sir?” he inquires of Herman, anxious to 
account for the phenomenon of his appearance. 

** Yes; I am going to Lochwithian Priory.” 

** Yes, indeed, Sir. I thought I knew your 
face. Strangers don’t often come this way in 
winter. Shall I take your portmanteau down to 
the Priory, Sir?” as if it were a matter of half a 
mile or so. 

** If you like to earn a couple of shillings that 
way, you can; or I can send one of the Priory 
men for it.” ’ 

“*T'll take it, Sir.” 

Herman has not written to announce his com- 
ing. He wants to surprise Editha, and even the 
idea of an eight-mile walk does not appall him. 
The clear, sweet air inspires him like a draught 
of nectar. It is like entering a new world with 
a new atmosphere after London smoke and fog. 
‘* Yes, the country is very nice for a change,” 
Herman thinks, patronizing the prospect, as he 
looks along the winding road. The calm gray 
hills are half veiled in silvery mist, the fir-trees 
by the quarry yonder stand out darkly against a 
soft gray sky. 

**These are the scenes she loves,” he tells 
himself, and he has a friendly feeling for the au- 
tumnal landscape, with its subdued coloring and 
sober light. 

It is a long walk for a man accustomed to 
London paving-stones and Hansom cabs; but 
Herman’s step is light and quick to-day. He 
was never in better spirits; never, in the first 
bloom and freshness of his courtship, did he hast- 
en more gladly to the woman he loves. That 
play at the Pall-Mall will be a success, he feels 
sure; and his book—he is free to meditate upon 
that now, and happy thoughts crowd upon him 
as he walks briskly along that lonely road—go: 
ing a mile at a stretch sometimes without meet- 
ing a human creatare; up hill and down dale, by 
open common and high wooded banks, with hills, 
hills, hills, circling the landscape always; now 
far off, now near; some of them so gray and 
distant that they are like shadows of hills faintly 
defined against a shadowy sky. 

He sees the happy valley at last lying below 
him, steep heathery hills guarding it like giant 
watch-towers, the gray stones of the ruined 
Priory showing against the soddened grass. A 
turn in the road, and the new Priory—the good 
old Tudor dwelling-house, with its clusters of red 
brick chimneys, its stone-mullioned windows— 
looks down upon him from its elevated position 
above shrubberied banks and sloping lawns, and 
the thicket where the young larches shine silvery 
white in the spring-time, and where a few scarlet 
berries still linger on the mountain ashes, and the 
last tawny leaves on the young oaks. 

How quiet the old house looks on this still au- 
tumn day! not a leaf stirring. But for that gray 
smoke curling slowly upward, it might be a house 
in a picture. 

Great Heaven, the blinds are all down! 
church bell begins to toll dismally. 
some one dead. 

Herman stops as if he were turned to stone, 
and clings to the gate as he counts the strokes 
of that iron tongue. 
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CHAPTER XL. 


“'Twas but just now she went away— 
I have not since had time to shed a tear; 
And yet the distance does the same appear 
As if she had been a thousand aay rom me, 
Time takes no measure in etern ty.” i 


“Nay, wilt thou fill that place by me which is 
Fill’d by dead eyes too tender to know change? 
That’s hardest.” 

SEVEN-AND-TWENTY times tolls the bell, telling 
the age of that departed one for whom it lifts up 
its iron lamentation. Seven-and-twenty years of 
age, and Editha is only twenty-three. 

‘“*Thank God! thank God!” cries Herman. 
But while the bell has been tolling, he has en- 
dured an agony greater than that undisciplined 
heart of his has ever known before. 

He breathes again, and still pauses at the gate 
wondering. He looks down the little village 
street, a street of about fifteen houses, and sees 
that all the windows are darkened. A woman 
comes to her door with a broom, and sweeps the 
threshold with a depressed air. Herman goes 
across the road to question her. He has not the 
heart to enter the Priory just yet. 

** Who is dead?” he asks. 

**Miss Morcombe, Sir; the squire’s eldest 
daughter and our true friend. She died two 
hours ago. ‘There isn’t a man, woman, or child 
within hearing of that bell that hasn't loved her 
and been the better for her kindness, It’s a 
dark day for Lochwithian.” 

**Tt must have been very sudden,” says Her- 


man. 
Editha’s letters have told him of Ruth's feeble 





state, but have been hopeful about her, notwith- 
standing. 

“*Yes, Sir; it was cruelly sudden, We knew 
that she was weakly. Dr. Davis has been to see 
her every day for a long time, and he has shook 
his head sometimes when he has been asked 
about her. But the end came very sudden all 
the same. Poor Miss Editha—I beg pardon, 
Sir, Mrs, Westray—it’s an awful blow for her. 
But I’m right down glad you've come.” 

Herman is glad too, even in the midst of his 
sorrow. It is something to be here to comfort 
his darling in this the sharpest trial that has ever 
come upon her. He goes slowly up to the house, 
sees one of the old servants, whose eyelids are 
swollen with weeping. 

“*Oh, Sir, Iam so glad you have come! 
Miss Editha !” 

They call her thus still at the Priory at odd 
times. 

** Will you tell her that I am here? or can I 
go to her?” 

‘She is up stairs, Sir, in Miss Morcombe’s 
room. Mr. Petherick is with her, I think.” 

**And the squire ?” 

** Poor dear gentleman, he’s almost distracted. 
He has shut himself up in his study, and won’t 
see any body. It came upon him so sudden, 
you see, Sir. Our dear young lady took a turn 
for the worse yesterday afternoon, and at day- 
break this morning she began to sink.” 

Herman goes up to that white-and-green morn- 
ing-room he knows so well, the place in which he 
has spent so many an hour of tranquil happiness. 
The room opening out of this is the death-cham- 
ber. Editha is prostrate on the sofa— Ruth’s 
sofa—her face buried in the silken pillow, sobbing 
piteously. Good Parson Petherick sits beside 
her, his hand on her shoulder, his face very pale, 
and with a look of pain that alters it strangely. 
At sight of Herman he rises, and resigns his place 

to the husband. 

“* This is well-timed,” he whispers. ‘‘ She has 
sore need of comfort. This loss falls heavy upon 
all of us.” 

‘* Darling, I am here to share your grief,” Her- 
man says, gently. 

Editha starts and trembles at the sound of his 
voice, then raises herself from the sofa and falls 
sobbing upon his breast. 

‘Oh, Herman, I have lost her — the dearest, 
best, and truest. There is none like her. Love 
me, dear, love me with all your heart. I have 
only you now.” 

** My dearest, you have had the first place in 
my heart always, from the first time we met. 
You have been loved with all my heart; you 
shall be, while that heart beats. My own one, be 
comforted. Your sister was like an angel while 
she was with us; she is with the angels now.” 

Hard for a man to say these things who be- 
lieves in very little, to whom the angelic host are. 
a semi-mythical people popularized by Milton and 
the Italian painters. But it may be that before 
the mystery of death even the skeptic believes 
and trembles. 

“*Yes. She has only gone from me a few 
hours, yet I think of her among the company of 
angels. I have but to close my eyes, and I can 
see her in that angelic throng. They turn their 
shining faces toward me, full of pity, and hers is 
brightest of all. It is selfish to regret her, selfish 
sorrow that tears at my heart; but she was so 
dear—my comforter, my adviser, my guide, my 
second self!” 

“* Dearest, I will try to fill her vacant place; 
grief shall draw us nearer together. I have been 
careless, neglectful, self-seeking ; but I have nev- 
er been unfaithful in thought or word or wish. 
My love has never been lessened. It has grown 
= strengthened with the progress of our wedded 
ife. 

Mr. Petherick has left them. They are alone 
together; but their tones are hushed and low, 
subdued to reverence by that solemn presence in 
the adjoining room. Herman tempts his wife 
out into the garden by-and-by in the winter 
dusk, and they walk by the beds where late au- 
tumn flowers are fading, and by the fountain 
where they sat together as strangers three years 
ago. Editha tells her husband about Ruth’s ill- 
ness and that sudden change which heralded 
death, and there is a melancholy comfort in talk- 
ing of these things. 

**Tt was such a peaceful end, Herman. Oh, 
may death come to us like that, with a smile of 
welcome!” 


Poor 


[To BE CONTINUVED.] 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorRESPONDENT. | 
S is generally the case with foes of equal 
power, the combat between the costume 
and the robe has ended without results. A treaty 
has been formed between the two belligerent par- 
ties, and the different articles of which it is com- 
posed will rule the feminine toilette during the 
next season. I have had the rare felicity of 
holding the draft of this treaty in my hands, and 
I find there the following pledges : 

Article I.—The robe will not overthrow nor 
replace the costume. 

Article II.—The costume promises to make 
its skirts a little longer than hitherto. 

Article IJI.—The robe will be free to appear 
every where but in the streets. 

Article IV.—The costume engages not to 
show itself in a drawing-room after four o'clock. 

These conventions, fully agreed upon, after 
having been duly discussed, will enter into force 
from the present moment. 

The rode is a dress extremely long, and gen- 
erally of the princesse shape. 

The costume is such as we have known it for 
several years past, but with the skirt somewhat 
longer, and the pouf suppressed. 

The ideal at present is the greatest possible 
flatness and straightness: woman is a pencil cov- 





ered with raiment. Corsages will be still longer 
in the waist, and, as in the Middle Ages, will di- 
vide the figure into two almost equal parts. 

The newest wrappings will have all their full- 
ness and all their length in the sleeves, and in 
comparison to the latter they will be almost 
short. When a lady feels cold, she can wrap 
herself in one of her sleeves. 

Mixtures every where—mixtures forever! Such 
is the device of fashion at present. By mixtures 
are designated in Paris the combination of plain 
material with another stuff to match, either bro- 
caded, striped, or plaid. The plain material, 
whatever it may be, represents the solid portion, 
the basis, of the toilette ; the brocaded, striped, 
or plaid goods is consecrated to the ornaments, 
trimmings, and accessories. Among the latter 
there often figures a train extremely long and 
mounted with deep pleats. 

Hats will be principally of felt, and, as a nov- 
elty borrowed from an already far-distant past, of 
silk plush, as, for instance, gray or Havana plush 
lined with rose or blue, just as in the olden time. 

Costumes will frequently be made of very coarse, 
rough, woolen material in a maroon ground with 
large splashes of dark blue, or a black ground 
with splashes of maroon ; their favorite trimming 
this winter will be netted fringe extremely wide 
(from twenty to twenty-four inches), and inter- 
spersed with tufts something like the ornaments 
with which they adorn mules in Spain. This 
fringe, moreover, is of silk, and consequently of 
extravagant price; it will be employed for the 
most elegant toilettes. Of the same kind of ma- 
terial (netting and tufts) entire over-skirts for 
evening toilettes are also made. 

The most fashionable over-skirts will be com- 
posed of one single large drapery, two medium- 
sized draperies, or three small draperies. By 
drapery is meant a large scarf, which is cut of 
the material of which the over-skirt is to be 
made. ‘This scarfis draped—that is to say, it is 
pleated and set on the skirt with which it is to 
be worn—and the ends are tied on the side. 
When three draperies are made, the ends of each 
scarf, trimmed with fringe, are tied in the mid- 
dle of the skirt in the back, one above another ; 
this forms a cascade, which has a pretty effect. 
When the mixture is not in the designs, it is 
found in the colors; thus the majority, ifgnot all, 
of the dresses made of plain material will have 
all their trimmings lined with the same material 
in another color. This lining extends even to 
the bows which may be among the trimmings 
employed for the toilette. I have seen in prepa- 
ration a dress of this kind for a young lady visit- 
ing at a chateau. ‘The dress was made of silver 
gray faille, and was trimmed in the back with a 
single flounce surmounted by an immense puff, 
nearly flat, with a double heading ; this puff was 
fully twenty-eight inches deep. In front the 
trimming was composed of five gathered flounces 
pinked in very deep points; each flounce was 
lined with an apple green velvet flounce pinked 
in similar points, and falling a little below the 
gray flounce. The flounce in the back and the 
heading of the puff were furnished with a similar 
lining, which was hemmed, however, instead of 
pinked, on the edges. Tablier caught—that is to 
say, fastened—into the two seams joining the 
side breadths with the back breadths; this ta- 
blier was extremely long, and was trimmed with 
three flounces like those on the skirt. The cui- 
rass corsage was cut square in the neck, and 
trimmed with a gray ruche lined with green; a 
similar trimming was on the half-iong sleeves. 
Among the most peculiar mixtures of two shades 
I must mention that preferred by the leaders of 
fashion—the combination of felt gray with blue- 
gray, which is extremely sweet and charming in 
its effect. I have seen these two shades employed 
in the following manner : Skirt of blue-gray faille, 
trimmed with three flounces of felt gray faille, 
surmounted each by a blue-gray puff set on with 
a heading. Long princesse over dress of felt 
gray faille, trimmed with a flounce of the same, 
which is surmounted by a blue-gray puff with a 
heading. The over dress is completed by a train 
of blue-gray faille ; on the middle of this train is 
a large band of felt gray faille, gathered through 
the middle, and trimmed there with a blue-gray 
puff, with a heading on each side. The sleeves 
of the corsage are blue-gray, with very deep cuffs 
of felt gray faille. 

There are many novelties in fancy jewelry. I 
will cite a necklace with large iron links, which 
is furnished in the middle of the front with a 
clasp formed by a hand holding a cross; this 
necklace is worn with high corsages. The Joan 
of Arc belt is composed of large flat links, through 
which a velvet ribbon is run; it is suspended be- 
low the hips, and serves to hold a fan, a small 
mirror, and a perfume bottle. Aumdniéres of 
oxidized metal or silver plated are of extremely 
fine open- work, and are completely round in 
shape. They are suspended by two small chains 
attached to a hook, are worn at the side, and 
contain the handkerchief, which should be very 
fine to be placed so conspicuously. All these 
and many other fancies are reminiscences of the 
jewelry of the Middle Ages, and we find indica- 
tions of those times in infinite details relating to 
the toilette, and even in the combination of col- 
ors. As for instance, lilac gray with pale rose 
or wine-color, pale blue with yellow, light mauve 
with green, etc. All these combinations, how- 
ever, it should be understood, are reserved for 
full-dress toilettes for dinners and soirées of the 
next season. 

For the same season we shall witness the re- 
appearance of a fashion which can not be referred 
to the Middle Ages, as it by no means belongs 
to so distant a period, but rather to the days of 
the grandmothers of the present epoch—I mean 
the dresses with low-necked pointed waists, and 
fichus to match the dress, the whole being trimmed 
with white Valenciennes lace, whatever the color 
of the dress may be. The fichu is that which 
was worn thirty-five or forty years ago, with sev- 





eral pleats in the middle of the neck in the back, 
and the ends crossed in front. I have seen this 
fichu made for a dress of pale mauve faille, 
trimmed with draperies—that is to say, pleated 
scarfs—of crépe de Chine of the same color. 
The low-necked corsage was of faille, and the 
fichu and trimming for the sleeves were of crépe 
de Chine. ‘The ends of the draperies, the fichu, 
and the sleeves were trimmed with wide Valen- 
ciennes lace which cost seven hundred francs a 
yard. The coiffure accompanying this toilette 
(designed for a lady with very dark hair) was 
composed of a diadem of white velvet literally 
covered with plates of amethyst encircled with 
brilliants. This was a dinner toilette, and de- 
signed for a very young lady not wishing to wear 
low-necked waists. The quantity of fichus of all 
kinds is innumerable, and it would be shorter 
and easier to say what is not worn than to enu- 
merate that which is. 
EMMELINE RaYMOND. 





VISITING COSTUME. 
See illustration on page 688, 
HIS elegant Parisian costume for visiting rep- 
resents the fashionable arrangement of the 
princesse robe with court train. The corsage, 
basque, and tablier are cut in one—that is, with- 
out seams at the waist—and are composed of 
reversed pleats of strawberry satin held down by 
bands of black velvet. ‘The flounce across the 
foot and the sleeves are also reversed pleats and 
bands. The court train of faille of a deeper shade 
has a long full shirred breadth in the middle, and 
plain short side breadths trimmed with two velvet 
bands and a flounce. A large and elegant pock- 
et on the right side is covered with black lace 
and velvet bows. Cavour collar of linen, with 
white lace cravat. Black velvet bonnet, with a 
torsade and face trimming of strawberry faille 
and roses; a long white ostrich plume is posed 
low behind. Blonde hair worn in a low Greek 
coil. Ecru kid gloves. 





VAGARIES OF THE BRAIN. 


NSOUNDNESS of brain is often known 

only to its possessor. There is a stage of 
consciousness in which a person may be inces- 
santly at war with himself, and with the prompt- 
ings of a double, urging him to do and say things 
abhorred by his better self. ‘“‘ 1am not conscious 
of the decay,” wrote a patient to his adviser, ‘‘ or 
suspension of any of the powers of the mind 
I am as well able as ever I was to attend to my 
business. My family suppose me in health, yet 
the horrors of a mad-house are staring me in the 
face. I am a martyr to a species of persecution 
from within which is becoming intolerable. I 
am urged to say the most shocking blasphemies, 
and obscene words are ever on my tongue. 
Thank God, I have been able to resist; but I 
often think I must yield at last, and then I shall 
be disgraced and ruined.” ‘The famous Bishop 
Butler is said to have been engaged in such a 
conflict for the greater part of his life. Akin to 
this phase of unsoundness is the desire so com- 
monly felt to throw one’s self from a height, or 
to give utterance at inappropriate times, as when 
Charles Lamb burst out laughing at a funeral. 
In such moments of temptation the mastery of 
the reason over the inclination distinguishes the 
sane from the insane, and it is only the sustain- 
ed eccentricity of thought and mode of life which 
points to a condition of the brain betokening in- 
sanity. Very noteworthy are some of the early 
symptoms of disorder. Of one of these, the 
undue exaltation of the senses, an instance is 
given, where the patient felt such an extraor- 
dinary acuteness of hearing that he heard the 
least sound at the bottom of his house, and was 
able to tell the hour by his watch at a distance 
at which he could not ordinarily see the hands. 
Sometimes incipient disease is indicated by a 
perversion of the sense of touch, as in the case 
of a patient who, from the fancy that every 
thing he touched was greasy, was continually 
washing his hands. Other well-marked symp- 
toms are the loss of memory, deterioration in 
handwriting, the use of wrong words in conver- 
sation, and double vision. Kleptomania, the 
habit of secretly purloining articles, is now a 
recognized form of brain disease. Of another 
more terrible form of madness, dipsomania, it is 
curious to read that its victims will drink shoe- 
blacking, turpentine, and hair-wash, when they 
can get nothing else to satisfy the demon that 
possesses them. Sometimes these two forms of 
mania are seen co-existent in the same person 
under very odd circumstances, Thus it is re- 
corded of one man that when drunk he always 
stole Bibles; of another, spades; while a third 
individual invariably purloined a tub. 

Delicate as the organization of the brain must 
be, it is surprising to read of the hard knocks it 
can bear, not only without injury, but even to 
its advantage. One man who lost half his brain 
through suppuration of the skull, preserved his 
intellectual faculties to the day of his death; 
and the brains of soldiers have been known to 
carry bullets without apparent inconvenience, 
and to undergo operation for the extraction of 
the foreign bodies without loss of power. A 
physician who was afflicted with an abnormal 
cerebral growth which pressed upon the cavities 
of the brain, so as to paralyze one side of his 
body and render him speechless, retained pos- 
session of his reasoning and calculating powers 
until he died. One of three brothers, all idiots, 
after receiving a severe injury on the head, gain- 
ed his senses, and lived to be a clever barrister. 
A stable boy of dull capacity, and subject to fits, 
had his wits sharpened by the kick of a horse, 
which necessitated the abstraction of a portion 
of his brain; and no less a personage than Pope 
Clement VI. owed the improvement of his mem- 
ory to a slight concussion of the brain. 
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AN EVENING AT GENOA. 


rPHIS pretty picture shows us a group of Ital- 

ian women seated with their bobbins on the 
pier which borders Genoa the Proud on the sea- 
ward side. A youth is stretched on the wall, 
enjoying the dolce far niente—that sweet do- 
nothing life dear to Italians above all other na- 
tions—and chatting gayly with the girls of the 
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party, some of whom have dropped their work 
to listen to his stories, while the fingers of the 
others move slowly, and even one of the elders 
pauses to listen, while another sturdily turns her 
back on the idlers, and plies her shuttle regard- 
less of their sport. Such scenes are common 
enough in Italian cities, and may well recall oth- 
er places than Genoa. 





THE MANATEE, OR COW-FISH. | 
See illustration on page 692. 

HIS animal, a specimen of which has lately 
been added to the London Zoological Gar- 
dens, is undoubtedly one of the rarest and most 
interesting beasts that have been brought to En- 
gland for many years past. His external ap- 
pearance is very puzzling. At one moment he 


looks like a pig; the next moment he reminds one 
of a porpoise or herring-hog. ‘The home of the 
manatee is the shallow bays and quiet rivers of 
Central and South America. He is purely her- 
bivorous, and lives upon the water plants which 
abound in these tropical regions. He is exceed- 
ingly fond of lettuces and vegetable marrows cut 
into slices. His hind-legs are flattened out into 
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a fan, somewhat resembling a porpoise’s tail. 
When he wishes to move forward, he gets way 
on by moving his tail up and down; and—as 
those who unpacked him from his traveling box 


know—he is able to use this beaver-like tail with | 


very great force. ‘The manatee is purely a mam- 
malian, and suckles its young at the breast. 
is not generally known that whales and seals 
suckle their young. 


It | 
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| surface of the water to breathe or look round, 
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| 
| 
| 
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is very human. ‘The manatee now in the Zoo- 
logical Gardens is seven feet two inches long; 
a full-grown beast is from fourteen to sixteen 
feet long. Unfortunately for this animal, the 
flesh is very good eating. It has the flavor of 
pork, with the taste of veal, like that curious rel- 
ish of Vauxhall of ancient times of ** beef cut 
with a hammy knife.’ The skin of the manatee 
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Whale’s milk is reported to be very rich, and 
seal's milk is not at all bad. The manatee is 
allied to the dugong found in Australia. ‘The 
dugong has a face ornamented with a big hooked 
nose that reminds one strongly of Punch. ‘The 


dugong and the manatee are without doubt the | 


is like the rind of a prickly-pear. He has stiff 
bristles inside his mouth; this is really a form 
of whalebone, as found in the whale'’s mouth. 
The animal seems to be a compromise between 
a pig and a porpoise. Some years ago a speci- 
men was brought alive from South America to 


origin of the existence of the mermaid; either | England, but it died just before reaching South 


of them, especially the dugong, coming to the | ampton. 


The acquisition of the present interest- 
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ing specimen is, therefore, the more satisfactory. 
The manatee is occasionally found in the rivers 
of Southern Florida. 








ZEBUS AND FAT-TAILED SHEEP. 


HE illustration on page 692 depicts some 
curious Asiatic horned cattle which have 
quite recently been on exhibition in this country. 
One of these belongs to a variety scarcely larger 
than an ordinary goat, the other is a large bull, 
as black and glossy as polished jet. They are 
East Indian animals, commonly known by the 
name of zebu, the Bos Indicus of naturalists, 
and are conspicuous for the fatty lump that pro- 
jects from their withers. This lump is esteemed 
delicate eating by the English residents of India. 
The larger of these cattle is a variety different 
from any before imported into this country, and 
is the sacred bull of Brahma. The Brahmin 
devotees of Hindostan are accustomed to turn 
these animals loose after branding them with the 
sacred symbol of Siva, when they are free to 
wander through the streets and to help them- 
selves to what they choose from the market stalls 
and court-yards, It is regarded as a sin to kill 
or export them. They are found in China, Arabia, 
Persia, and Eastern Africa, as well as in India. 
The companions of the zebus, the fat-tailed 
sheep, are natives of Syria, and are chiefly re- 
markable for their huge fatty tails, which some- 
times weigh seventy or eighty pounds, and are 
so heavy that the shepherds are forced to protect 
them from the ground by tying small pieces of 
board underneath them; a pair of small wheels 
are sometimes set under the board to save the 
animal the trouble of dragging it over the 
ground. The fat procured from the tail is supe- 
rior in quality, and is used instead of butter and 
for purposes of cookery. Fat-tailed sheep are 
found in most parts of the world; those of Af- 
ghanistan have a remarkably silky and delicate 
fleece, which is employed for the manufacture of 
carpets and various articles of wearing apparel. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Onz or Tuxm.—You will find the sacque chemise 
pattern with shirred drawing-string in the Supplement 
of Bazar No, 38, Vol. VIII. It is No. X., Figs. 37 
and 88. 

E. W. D.—We do have patterns to sell. For hints 
about fall dresses read New York Fashions of Bazar 
No. 40, Vol. VIIL Trim your brown serge with braid 
and fringe. 

J. M. B.—“ Fashion” does “still permit weddings in 
churches.” The groom enters with the bride’s mother. 

Mas. J. T. 8.—Get striped or plaid twilled goods in 
which navy blue is the leading color to combine with 
your navy blue cashmere. 

Mas. H. A.—Half a dozen of each of the principal 
garments in an infant's wardrobe is considered the 
smallest allowance. Most mothers make ten or a dozen 
slips, gowns, shirts, and muslin skirts. Four flannel 
skirts are enough. A basket for holding toilette ar- 
ticles for the infant can be bought very neatly fitted 
up for $5. Furnishing houses supply outfits for in- 
fants for $75 and upward. They will send you a list 
of prices on application, 

Nuverzen.—If you have a full pattern of your blue 
plum silk, you should make it entirely of silk; if not, 
you should get damask woolen stuff, and make by any 
of the styles described in the New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 40, Vol. VIII. White neck-ties and gray 
gioves will be handsome with it. Get a velvet hat of 
the same color, or else a light cream or a gray felt 
trimmed with blue plum velvet. Long bustles are 
worn here at present, but are out of fashion in Paris. 

Lrrriz Morsuzr.—Read reply given above to “ Mrs. 
H. A.” Infants wear both linen and knitted shirts in 
winter. Two large capes of white cashmere embroid- 
ered with white make the prettiest cloak for an infant. 
A close cap of white Valenciennes lace is worn, or else 
a soft, knitted hood of white zephyr wool. 

Mas. Anzam H. S.—You will find directions for wax- 
work in Bazar Nos. 2, 8, and 11, Vol. IL. 

M. G. R.—Seal-skin sacques will be worn as much as 
ever, and are perhaps preferable to the fur-lined silk 
cloaks for general use in winter driving. The jet on 
your velvet cloak will make it look old-fashioned. A 
feather border, or else heavy silk braid, will modern- 
ize it. 

A Svnsoriser.—Use the Louis XV. Jacket suit pat- 
tern illustrated in Bazar No. 89, Vol. VIII., for your 
suit. Trim with dark blue silk or velvet. Blue water- 
proof cloth of English manufacture is best for your 
suit. Make with a simple cuirass basque and square 
over-skirt trimmed with black Titan braid. 

Sunsoriser.—Any of the heavy twilled goods and 
tartan plaids now worn by ladies will make pretty kilt 
skirte for a boy of two years. 

A Svssorisex.—You should consult a reliable furrier 
about dyeing your furs, We do not furnish addresses. 

Mas. F. A. 8.—Plaid woolen goods of the same shade 
as your cashmere should be used for remodeling it. 
Use the Louis XV. suit pattern, making part plain and 
part plaid. 

Lii1an.—We do not advise you to have your dress 
dyed, as there is always some risk in doing so. You 
must use your own judgment, You should get plaid 
or striped goods to combine with it. If the color is 
not destroyed, you could have it cleaned by a French 
scourer to look like new goods. We do not give ad- 
dresses. 

Reapea.—Ball fringe will be worn again, though 
there are newer braid, tassel, and netted fringes. 








Saratoga Sprines 1x WovTer.—Reasons for going ~ 
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and 


diseases a specialty.—[ Com. 








Corvire Wuret.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Sy Whee! patterns may be transferred 
equal ment with the greatest ease. This 

y useful for cutting —— ofall sorts, 
other pettene or the garments 
he sale b: dees pond generally; or 

will be sent by mail on Pecelptof 25 


HARPER & BROTHERS, ‘tow Youx. 
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In STRENGTH and PURITY 


Superior to any other, therefore 


Most Economical. 


THE HEATING COMB. 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 




















For restoring the vitality and original'color of the hair 
when —s gray; for a neuralgic and ner- 
vous headaches; for instantly med the hair after 
washing, and adding an unequal loss and wave to 
the hair. 


The application of heat to the hair draws the sap 
and oil from the scalp into the hair, thus restoring 


Color, Vitality, and Vigor. 
It is packed in neat boxes with explanatory circular, 
and will be mailed to any part of the United States or 


Canada on — of agg $2 00, or will be sent C.O.D., 
and collection charges. Address 


HEATING COMB MANUFACTU BING CO., 
: No. 122 Church St., New York City. 


EXTRA DRY CABINET 


MOET & CHANDON. 
THE BEST DRY CHAMPAGNE. 


For Sale by the leading dealers in wines. 
ANTHONY OECHS, Sole Agent for the United States. 


The Latest Novelty!! 


The Dress Reform 
Corset-Waist and Skirt- 
Supporter. 
(Parentep April 6th, 1875.) 

A long-felt want at last satisfied. 
Yr. agen oy for those who can not 


Wouitable al alike for children, miss- 
es, young and Nees pe 

Says Dr. Sara E. Brown, a ———= 

in Boston, and one of the Dress Refi 
“T consider it the best compromise Deoween a connet 
and waist I have ever seen, having the advantages of the 
former without its evils.” Sent by mail on receipt of 
price: Ladies, $2 50; Misses, $1 75; Children, $1 50. In 
stating size give waist measure outside of 

rien mts wanted. Send for 
FROST & CO., 
287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass, 


STEINWAY 
Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 


jHesag bam awarded Grand Gold Medals of Honor, 
World’s Fair, Paris, 1867; London, 1862. 

Every Piano warranted for five years. Illustrated 
Catalogues mailed on application. Address 


STEINWAY & SONS, New York. 
SUPPLY FOR 100 YEARS 


MAGIC INKSTAND 


Without refilling. Size 2x3 inches. 
Fluid, $2 00. Copying, $2 50. 
The fiuid is inal) a. Sent by 

















mail, |d, on receipt of price. 

R. C. ROOT, ANTHON NY, a t C0, 
62 Libe 

&2™ Send for ag 








$6. GREEK PLAITED COLL. $6. 


Latest fashion. ~~ long hair—easily rearrang 
on hollow, t, cela on one ag of 
$6 00. Enclose stamp for Illustrated Fashion-plate, 


PECKHAM’S SUNLIGHT. 


Best and deat a TTY for BLONDING the 
os In bo! Ps : » $2 50; 6 oz, $4 00; 12 oz, 


prepay on receipt of price. oHAS. 
v. PEC 777 Broadway, New York. 


GOSSamGT Hubber Waterpro. 












Leggins. Garments. 
The only com- The best Storm 
plete protection Garment ever 
ever invented worn. Made in 
for Ladies, Miss- all styles, for 
es, and Children Ladies, Gentle- 
in Cold and Wet men, and Chil- 
weather.Warm- dren. 
ly lined and en- Weighs from 
rely Water- 8 to 16 ounces, 
proof, - = roan 
y heat or cold, 
Umbrella. - Can easily be 
The only really carried in the 
Water-proof Umbrella made. pocket. 


FOR SALE, IN ALL SIZES, BY 
A. T. STEWART & CO., 


New York City. 


WORKS OF ART. 


MATT & Mat 


No. 22 Johm St., 


REAL BRONZES 


THE NEWEST AND MOST ATTRACTIVE, 
OF OUR OWN IMPORTATION, 


GILES’ 
INIMENT 


IODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 
“Thrown from my Bass im on the ice, splintering the 
bones of one wrist, ing the other, and sufferin 
from severe contusions about the head. One bottle o' 
Gites’ Livment Iopimr oF Ammonia reduced the 
pa and took —_ the intense a There can 


be no mistake in to ate 4 8 
L. COOK, Islip, 
Editor Long Island Herald.” 
Sold by all Druggists. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Only 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 














Ostrich Feathers. 





At MAX WIENER’S, 
295 Sixth Ave., 
Bet. Ne LNOPA one sa oF Sts., 


OSTRICH « & FANCY FEATHERS, 


“OSTRICH ” TIPS, WILLOW 
PLUMES, & OSTRIC 


H Gi 
Fifty per cent. less = at any other establishment 
in the the city. 


Koo Take Notice of ofthe Golden Ostrich. 


P. 8.—Feathers Cleaned, Dy Dyed, and Curled at short 
notice. 


NOVELTIES tn LACES 


JUST RECEIVED, NEW DESIGNS IN 
Fichus, Collarettes, Scarfs, Ties, Bows, 
Handkerchiefs, Caps, 
Breakfast Sets, Linen Collars & Cuffs, 
Ruchings, &c., &c. 


H. W. SHAW, 


1105 Broadway (Madison Reakbed 


‘LADIES! TRY THE 
“Gem” Skirt Supporter. 


It can be worn with or without 

a Corset, and relieves the w: 
< clothin wees ond — of the 
clo} action guaran- 
Brice 50 cts. Sample and 
pM. mailed on receipt of price 
and two stamps. y Agents 


wanted. 
MINOR & GRANNISS, Sole 
anufacturers, New Haven, Ct. 














THREE PAIR 


of Best 2-Button Kid Gloves for $2 75. 

color or size. Sing) sent, postpaid, on cenit of 

= 00. Al: of our own Manufacture, 
MILLIN: — INGS. Send stamp 

for — aie 


TAY LOWS BAZAAR,353 8th Ave.,N.Y. 





SMITH’S PATENT PERFORATED 


BUCKSKIN UNDERGARMENTS 


Greatest Protection to Chest and Lungs ever offered. 
Prevents colds and cures Rheumatism. mmended 
by all first-class physicians. Send for Circular. 


D. C. HALL & CO., Sorz Manvraorvz 
633 Broadway, N. 











Mme. L. THURN 


884 Broadway, (opp. Arnold, Constable, & Co.’s). 
anp CHILDREN’S OUTFITS, ordered 
FRENCH and GER- 
ES, in Worsted and Satin Stitch. 
Bergmann’s Berlin Zephyr Worsted. French Stam ing, 
Original Designing. Applique for Turkish Tow: 





FRENCH STAMPING PATTERNS, 









New ond . t d ad 
LADIES 8 SEND TOR oGn OUTFIT: 
culars, atm &c., free to any address. Secale 
ong Sve, als sent by mail for 50 cents. 


LLETT & CO., Broadway, New York. 
| FOR BRALDING AND EMBROJDERY. | 


CAN CER. 


We remove Cancer without Pain, no Caustics or 
Knife used. The Cure is deere yn _inclose stamp for 
—— containin, and ref Address 

Das. PARK & Mo. EISH, No, 21 East {oth St, NY. 


BENCH STAMPING PATTERNS,.— 
Lc RIER, 104 Grand Street, cor. Mercer, 
N.Y. oi Send for Circular, 














HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


L. SHAW, 
54 West 14th Street, 


Near Sixth Avenue, 
AND 
364 BOWERY, corner FOURTH ST. 


‘goods a. The 
Samara. $10. 


ignons $5 and _ 

Invisible Fronts, very stylish, for ladies of all ages, 
on hand in large variety and made to order at shortest 
notice, $2 and upward. 


PRICE LIST. 


Ch 





26 inches, 4 ounce weight. 
82 inches, 4 ounce weight. . 


A handsome collection of Curls and Switches on 
hand, in the rarest ony at very low prices. Comb- 

ings made up, 25c. and ounce ; or, by a newly 
invented method, roo’ ts put all one way. 

Ladies should not fail to call at our ear J opened 
establishment, 54 West Fourteenth Street, where all the 
novelties of the season are myn in great variety. 

F. Coudray’s “ et to bleach any shade of hair 


to a golden blonde, $2 50 bottle. 
udray’s Hair To ic, $1 nS! Der bottl 
. Coudray’s be a or Beauty,” = Coane Blanche,” 


for the co com —— 
ported “ Dermatine,” $2 —_ 


when prepaid, free of 
dh damm ata. ee vilege of examination. 


WATERS’ CONCERTO PA PARLOR ORGANS 





; Cases, 
combine PURITY of 
VOICING with Gat ve ee of tono; euttablo 
for PARLOR or 
WATERS’ NEW SCALE PIANOS 
have great power and a fine singing ton 
modern improvements, and are the B 
ANOS MADE. These Organs and 
‘or six years, ime yt = 
part 





Teachers. Ministers, Chure 
Yodgu, ete, TLLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED. 
Hi CE WATERS & SONS, 
481 Broadway, New York, P.O. Box 3567. 


The “INDISPENSABLE” 


SELF-FASTENING 


Dress Hlevator. 


Instantly changing skirt from train to walk- 
ing, and walking to train. Ladies pronounce 
it t splendid. Highest remium awarded by the 
American Inetitute, 1873 and 74. It is the 
— and best. Price 25c., to any 

(~_ Send stamp. Address 
ISPEN' NSABLE, 89 Willoughby St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most Practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
by those not accustomed to making theit 
own ents, _— ttern we issue will be cut b: 
Mr. Moschcowitz, rent eman who stands at the h 
of his a ty pt who is ——— the ablest 
er age in the United States. orth is to 


Send 








3E 





D GAEGO} NIE, 

or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book of 

4 PP giving full instructions in this new 

beautiful ao sent oe oe 10 cts, 

100 ase’td pictures, 60 cts, They a’ nima! mals, 

Birds, Insects, afta Autumn ee "to 

They can be easily transferred 

most beautifal 

for 10 cts, i” 

Address J. 


mn! ken, ac. 
toany article Bo as to imitate the 
mting. Also,5 oe GEM CHROMOS 
r50 cts. Agents le 


oT. PATTEN & 0O., 162 William Street, New York.! 


e SAMARITAN NERVINE 

- Is asure cure - Bae ays potter Soa mvulsions, 

and Spasms. I yy thousands, 

and never was prey to fail in a sin, 

Inclose stamp for circular 

cures. Address Dr. S. A. 
Box 741, St. Joseph, Mo. 


IGHT st > ed story in the “ Little 





le case. 
ying © lence of 
MOND, 





Women ” Series, M. Alcott, is er ready. 
First edition of 10, toe fprme taken LA advance. 
Price, $1 50. Mailed pap the ~~ lishers, 

ROBER S, Boston. 





For a. Pictures or yoo Se at 25 


a Autumnal and Holly Vines at 
sper ar Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 
ting Go., 365 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 





ISEASES OF WOMEN, by GEORGE H. 
TAYLOR, M.D., 318 pages, contains New Method 
without Drugs, for ome Treatment an 


Radical ire. Mailed for $1 50. Circular on 
receipt of stamp. N. EK. WOOD, 17 East 
58th Street, New York. 





ENRY PROPACH, 17 East 16th St., 
between Union Square and Fifth Ave. 
Imported D and Suits. All orders will be ex- 
ecuted in the shortest notice, and at moderate prices. 


oi =m agg PATTERNS, either Perforated Paper or 

Blocks. Circulars free, or stam samples of 100 
s for 10c. BENTLEY & BRO., 273 6th 
, or 132 Lexington Street, Baltimore Md. 


ADIES! CONSTITUTION WATER 

IS GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 

gives immediate relief. Dose 40 drops. For sale by 
all Druggists. 





assorted - 
Avenue, N 




















Octoprr 23, 1875.] 
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A. T. Stewart & Co 


ARE MAKING AN IMMENSE DISPLAY OF 
NOVELTIES 


IN SILKS, DRESS GOODS, 
REAL INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS, 
PARIS READY-MADE 
DRESSES, VERY ELEGANT, 
SACQUES, CLOAKS, TABLIERS, 
PARIS TRIMMED 
HATS AND BONNETS, &c., &c., 
WHICH HAVE BEEN CAREFULLY SELECTED 
WITH REFERENCE TO THE HIGHEST STAND- 
ARD OF TASTE AND EXCELLENCE FOR THEIR 
RETAIL SALES. 


_— 


DRESS GOODS. 


IN THE ROTUNDA THEY WILL OFFER 
5 CASES OF FIGURED VELVETS, THE RICHEST 
AND MOST COSTLY yet exhibited. 
1 CASE OF FIGURED CHAMBERRY’S, VERY 
BEAUTIFUL—THE FIRST IMPORTED. 
AN INVOICE OF EXTRA QUALITY BLACK 
SILKS, VERY HEAVY, at $1 50 and $2 per yard. 





AN ADDITIONAL SUPPLY OF HIGH-COST 
CAMEDL’S-HAIR SHAWLS. 


A LARGE INVOICE OF 
ALEXANDRE’S CELEBRATED KID GLOVES. 
2,8,and 4 BUTTONS, IN ALL THE FASHION- 
ABLE SHADES OF COLOR. 
A VERY SUPERIOR QUALITY OF 
TWO-BUTTON LAMBSKIN GLOVES. 
FRESH GOODS, FALL COLORS, PRICE ONLY 75 
cents per pair; well worth $1. 
LARGE INVOICES OF THE RICHEST AND 
MOST COSTLY 
LACE GOODS, LACE ARTICLES, 
AND TRIMMING LACES, 
LAUNDERED AND 
UNLAUNDERED WHITE GOODS, 
WEDDING TROUSSEAUX, 
INFANTS’ WARDROBES, &c., &c. 
MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
IN EVERY VARIETY AND STYLE OF SEASON- 
ABLE FABRICS. 


BOYS’ CLOTHING 
OF THEIR OWN MANUFACTURE. 
SCHOOL SUITS, FROM $6 50 to $15 00. 
DRESS SUITS FROM $10 00 to $20 00, 
KILT SUITS FROM $9 00 to $16 00. 
FALL OVERSACKS, FROM $6 00 to $12 00. 
WINTER OVERSACKS FROM $8 00 to $16 00. 
ULSTER OVERSACKS FROM $14 00 to $18 00. 
THEIR FRIENDS, CUSTOMERS, AND STRAN- 


GERS ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO PAY 
THEM A VISIT. 





BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, 
NINTH & TENTH STS. 


Bargains at Retail. 


AT Stewart & Co. 


WILL EXHIBIT, ON THE 

FOURTH AVENUE SIDE, CENTRE SECTION, 

500 PIECES OF PLAIN AND PLAID POPLINS 
AND SERGES, at 25c., 80c., and 85c. per yard up- 
ward. Very cheap. 

200 PIECES OF ALL-WOOL SUITINGS, forty- 
three inches wide, ONLY 650c. per yard; package 
price has been T5c. 

1000 PIECES PRINTED CALICOES, at 53¢c. per 
yard. 

1000 PIECES PRINTED CALICOES, at 6c. and 
6c. per yard. 

BETTER QUALITIES AT PROPORTIONATELY 
LOW PRICES. 





AN IMMENSE ASSORTMENT OF 
Housekeeping and 
Housefurnishing Goods, 


LINENS, LINEN SHEETINGS, 
BLEACHED DAMASKS, 
AND NAPKINS, 
TOWELINGS, FLANNELS, 
QUILTS, BLANKETS, 
COUNTERPANES, &c., 
AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BROWN AND 
BLEACHED DOMESTIC 
SHIRTINGS AND SHEETINGS, 
AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 


THE ATTENTION OF BUYERS IS RESPECT- 
FULLY REQUESTED. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th& 10th Sts, 
WwW. JACKSON’S, 


CORNER BROADWAY & WAVERLEY PLACE. 
phocnctn hti 


Having purchased on the most advantageous terms a 
very large stock of es « — which will be sold 
at a small advance on the c 





CHINE, BRILLIANTINES, CAS, MOHAIRS, 
BLACK SILKS. CASHMERE DE LYON, TAFFETA, 
HEAVY GROS GRAIN, RATZM D BARA- 
THEA. STRIPED AND PLAID SIL 

NEW DESIGNS IN SHAWLS, LONG & SQUARE; 
CLOAKINGS, WATERPROOF SUITS, OVERGAR- 
MENTS, BONNETS, &c. 


The above are worthy ¢ the special attention of the 
public. Call and examin 


JACKSON’S, Senbite and Waverley Place. 











oe 


ml i i, N 
VU; 
Sixth Ave. & Twenty-Third 8t., 
NEW YORK, 
Are now offering their FALL IMPORTATIONS of 
Trimmings, 
Black & Colored Silks, 
Silk Velvets, 
Laces & Embroideries, 
Millinery Goods, 
&e., &e., &e., 
COMPRISING THE FINEST AND MOST COM- 
PLETE ASSORTMENTS, IN EVERY DE- 
PARTMENT, EVER OFFERED BY 
ANY ONE HOUSE IN 
THE CITY, 
All their own importations, which they will offer at 
such attractive prices that can not fail to attract the 
attention of their patrons and the public. 
TO LADIES 
residing out of the city, we are at all times prepared 
to send samples, prices, and information, 
and all orders receive immediate 
and prompt attention, 
thus enabling them to purchase the latest and most 
desirable goods at as low prices as ladies residing in 
the city. NOW ON HAND, 
A magnificent assortment of our celebrated 
Lupin’s Kid Gloves, 
in every imaginable Street and Opera shade. 
Two Buttons, $1 15. Best in es Buttons, $1 50, 


-— the a 
Three Buttons, $1 35.) World. Six Buttons, $1 75. 
After trying them once 
you will wear no others, 


STERN BROTHERS, 
Sixth Avenue and Twenty-Third 8&t., 
NEW YORK. 


EIDER AND ARCTIC DOWN 



































QUILTS, 
(All Sizes.) 
COMFORTABLES, COUNTERPANES, wen. 
Together with a complete assortment of the best 


BLANKETS, FLANNELS, WHITE GOODS. 


Choice designs in EMB’D FLANNEL SKIRTINGS, &c. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
BROADWAY, corner Nin Nineteenth Street. 


MOURNING GC GOODS. 
Every requisite in this line is now open, of the very 
best qualities and at the lowest price. : 


CLOTH DEPARTMENT. 
Full lines of Novelties now open in French, English, 








and Scotch Cassimeres, “* CARR’S” celebrated Meltons 
and Kerseys, Basket and Diagonal Coatings, — 
Tweed, and Plaid Cheviot Suitings, Fur Back, Sedan, 
and Castor vers. 


O ERCOATINGS.~ 
SARDINIAS, CHINCHILLAS, AND ELYSIANS, 
BLACK AND COLORED LADIES’ CLOTHS, for 
RIDING HABITS. New Styles PARIS CLOAKINGS, 
For Ladies and Children, WATERPROOFS in Choice 
Colorings. SEALSKIN CLOTHS and ASTRACHANS. 
N.B.—Goods cut in any length to suit customers. 


ARNOLD CONSTABLE, & CO, 
BROAD DWAYy, corner Nineteenth Street, 


HOSIERY. 
Full Stock of Cotton, Merino, and Silk, Plain & Fancy 
UNDERGARMENTS, 


In SILKS, LAMB’S WOOL, MERINO, SCARLET 
MEDICATED, &c., &c., of the VERY BEST MAKES 
and at the LOWEST PRICES. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
BROADWAY, corner Nineteenth Street. 


GRAND EXPOSITION OF 
PARIS COSTUMES, 


Evening and Reception pam, ge Cloaks and 
Sacques, Mantles, Cloaks, C: ps, 
FURS AND FUR TRIMMINGS. 

Also, Misses’ and Children’s Suits and Sacques, 
Paris underwear, &c., &c. | 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


BROADWAY,corner Nineteenth Street. 


IMPORTANT 


To Residents in the Country. 
MY 
ILLUSTRATED FASHION BOOK 


AND PRICE-LIST 
(containing One Hundred pages) of 


Ladies’ Costumes, 
READY-MADE UNDERCLOTHING, 
FINE IMPORTED MILLINERY, 
SILKS AND DRESS GOODS, 
HOSIERY, LACES, AND DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


Is Now Ready, 
and will be presented and mailed free to any part of 
the country on — 
Forward your address, and if you have any friends 
to whom you would like one sent, forward theirs 


— RICHARD MEARES, 


Cor. 6th Ave, & 19th St., New York. 














| MISFIT CARPETS, 


VERY CHEAP, at the old place, © 


112 Fulton St., New York. 
Sent to any part of the country free of charge. 
SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 


to fit any Sewing-Machine sent 
Pe QS r doz. ; 3 doz., $1 25. 
A. F. HEN RY,’ Brockton, Mass, 
UPLEX VENTILATED GARTER.— 
The = Garter recommended by the medical pro- 
fession. cipal depot 643 Broadway, New Yor! 

















FOR ALL SEASONS. 





THE 


RATTAN FURNITURE 


Which has been very popular during the 
Summer is coming into general use in 


CITY AND COUNTRY HOUSES 
by those desiring such articles. 
Comfortable and Attractive. 


The NEW STYLES OF LADIES’ CHAIRS 
(trimmed) and WORK -STANDS (upholstered 
with silks) are especially beautiful; while the 
display of other RATTAN GOODS is very fine 
at the Salesrooms 

OF THE 


WAKEFIELD RATTAN C0, 


86 Canal St., 
177 Friend St., 
Boston. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapzp To Fir any Fievre, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 


8 Park Place, 


814 Broadway, | 
New York. 








Vol. VIII. 
DOUBLE- POINTED ay UE, LONG TAB- 
Re xu POUF 8 


ned Skirt 

GIRLS WARDROBE, French Sacque, with Di- 

Daa Front, Round Over-skirt, Pleated 

aist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 

Basqu a Apron (for girl from 5 to 15 
YORTB OIG) oo 000 cccecccsccncccesccccccccccoces = § 

— OF ARC BASQUE, with Apron Over- 
skirt and Long Walking Skirt.............. * 3 

HENRI TROIS SAC —¥ with Bouffant Over- 
skirt and W: we ba 
—— with Shiged. Tabiier and Walking : 


SHIRRED BAS hed with Shirred Over-skirt 

and Walking Ski hen 
CHILD'S WA DROBE, Box- Pleated House. 

Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, and foes (for child 

from 6 months a cnadscccanes s< sad | 
PLEATED BASQUE, with Byron — Deep, 

Round May and Walking Skirt....... 23 
MARGUERI TE BASQU. 

with Walking 
FRENCH WALKING JACKET, with Short 


— and Long Sides, Triple’ Apron, and 
PE Rnnanncobhuasececicceece “ 96 
BASQUE, with Cardinal a Square 

ae - Walkin oo Gidinecahnnenenqus « $8 


Walking’ Ski 
UBLE BREASTED FRENCH JACKET, 
= Over-skirt, and Clinging Walking - 


CUIRASS BASQUE, Long Square Over-skirt, 

Side Welne BRIE... .inccece-o<cecicus-.0s- «@ 
JOCKEY BAS SQUE, Double Ray with Scarf 

Back, and Demi-Trained Skirt.......... ... 
MARQUISE SACQUE, with , oa 

Vest, Trimmed Skirt, and Short Court Train. “* 48 

The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Petamping Embroidered goods, paper patterns for 
stamping and = machines and accessories, 
69 East Twelfth VIGOUROUX, Importer. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—F. Ba- 
DOUREAU, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular, 


$4000 a year can be made with our 60 samples, sent 











for 25 cts. Cards, Games, Photos, & Puzzles. 
Boston Card Eng. Co., 32 Winter St., Boston. 


85 to $20 Ren Shnton & Go. Porlsnd Maine 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


ag ts by of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 

Canada, on "receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Haeren’s Magazine, Hadber’s Weexty, and Harpen’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazuve, WreEx.y, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sussonipers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage ee. 








Terms For Apvertistne In Harper's WEEKLY AND 
Harrer’s Bazar. 
"s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
e Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
93 2 per Lino—enalh insertion, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Ha 
— 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. 

MIGHT AND MIRTH OF LITERATURE, The 
Might and Mirth of Literature. A Treatise on Fig- 
urative Language. In which upwards of Six Hun- 
dred Writers are referred to, and Two Hundred and 
Twenty Figures Illustrated. Embracing a Complete 
Survey, on an entirely New Plan, of English and 
American Literature, interspersed with Historical 
Notices of the Progress of the Language, with Anec- 
dotes of many of the Authors, and Discussions 
ofthe Fundamental Principles of Criticism and of the 
Weapons of Oratory. ae Ba . Joun Warxer Vitant 
Maosern, Universityjof W: est Virginia. Crown 8yo, 
Cloth, $2 50. 

Il. ' 


GOLDSMITH’'S SELECT POEMS. Edited, with 
Notes, by Witttam J. Ror, A.M., formerly Head 
Master of the High School, Cambridge, Mass, Il- 
lustrated, Small 4to, Cloth, ’90 cents. (Uniform with 
Rolfe’s Edition of Shakespeare’ 8 Merchant of Venice, 
Tempest, Henry VIII., and Julius Caesar.) 

IIL 

PLATO'S DIALOGUES. TRANSLATED. Select 
Dialogues of Plato. A New and Literal Version, 
chiefly from the Text of Stallbaum. Mg ng The 
Apology of Socrates, Crito, Phedo, Gorgias, 4 
tagoras, Phedrus {Thewtetus, Euthyphron, Lysis. B: 
Henry Cary, M.A., W /orcester college, Oxford. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. Iv 


COCKER’S THEISTIC CONCEPTION OF THE 
WORLD. Rie Theistic Conception of the Worid. 
An Essay in O — to Certain Tendencies of 
Modern Thoug By B. F. Cocker, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Michigan, Author of “ Christianity 
and Greek Philosophy.” Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 





Vv. 

GLADSTONE ON THE POPE'S SPEECHES. 
Speeches of a Pius IX. By the Right Hon. W. E. 
Guapstong, M., P., Author of * The Vatican Decrees 
in their Bearing on Civil Allegiance,” * Vaticanism,” 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. Uniform with “The 
Vatican Decrees” and “ Vaticanism.” 

The Three Pamphlets in one volume, under the 

eneral title of “ Rome and the Newest Fashions in 

eligion. Three Tracts. The Vatican Decrees.— 
Vaticanism.—Speeches of the Pope. Collected Edi- 
tion, with a Preface.” 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 


VI. 

INDEX TO HARPER'S MAGAZINE. An Index 
to the Fifty Volumes of Harper’s New Monthly Mag- 
azine: from June, 1850, to May, 1875, 8vo, Cloth, 
$3 00; Half Calf, $5 25. 

VIL 

DRAKE'S NOOKS AND CORNERS OF THE NEW 
ENGLAND COAST. Nooks and Corners of the 
New England Coast. By Samue. Apvaws Draxks, 
Author of ‘Old Landmarks of Boston, " “ Historic 
Fields and Mansions of Middlesex,” &c. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 

VIIL. 

SERMONS OUT OF CHURCH. By the Author 

| oe Halifax, Gentleman,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, 


Tx. 

CAIRNES’S CHARACTER AND LOGICAL 
METHOD OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. The 
a i and Logical Method of Political Econ- 

Carznzs, LL.D., Emeritus Professor 

volitical "Economy in University College, Lon- 

oe Author of “ Some Leading Principles of Polit- 

st Economy Newly Expounded.” 12mo, Cloth, 
1 50. 


x. 
oe. S SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
LE. A Short History of the English People. 
By 3 7 Green, M.A., Examiner in the School of 
odern History, Oxford. With Tables and Colored 
Maps. 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The following Novels are bound in Paper, 8vo, except 
where otherwise specified : 


Healey. A Romance. 50 cents. 


The Calderwood Secret. “By Virenua W. Jomnson, 
50 cents. 


St. Simon’s Niece. By Franx Lez Benzpior, §1 00; 
Cloth, $1 50. 


Jean. By Mrs. Newman. 50 cents. 


The Way We Live Now. By Antuony TRo.iors. 
Illustrated. $1 50; Cloth, $2 00. 


Eglantine. By Exiza Tazor. 50 cents. 


Playing the Mischief. By J.W. DeForest. 75 cents, 


Miss Angel. by Miss Tuackeray. Illustrated. 75 
ts. 


cen 


Ward or Wife. Illustrated. 25 cents. 
The Lady Superior. By Exiza F. Pottagp. 50 cents. 


Iseulte, 50 cents, 
ea Harreer & Brotuers will send either of the above 


works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price, 





Ga” Harper’s Catatocue mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents. 











HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Squarg, N. Y. 

WANTE salary of $50 to $100 per month. 

Send stamp for full particulars to 

iTFIT FREE. 

Address P. O. Vioxzry & Co., Augusta, Maine. 
BEtrER than all cook pooks—The House 

Br 50 @ year. Samp le, 1 10 cents. 52 John St., Y 


YOUNG MEN & LADIES 
to learn Telegraphy, and earn 
TELEGRAPH COLLEGE, Buffalo,N.Y. 
A WEEK to Agents, Old and Young, Male and Fe- 
male, in their locality. Terms & 0 
2 i ranteed using our Well 
dy $i a& month 
to good Agents. auger book 
Jilz Auger Co., 8t. Louls, Mo, 
250" day. Send for ( Chromo Catalogue. 
$10: J uFFoRD’s Sons, Boston, Mass. 


$12 a day at home. "Agents s wanted. Outfit and and 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 
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A DOG’S TALE. 





























Tue Escape. THERE HE Is! Wuy DON’T HE COME OUT? THE BEGINNING OF Second Day’s WATCHING. 


EFIANCE. 



































Enp or Seconp Day. Enp or Fourtn Day’s WATCHING. SeveENTH Day—A MeRE SHADOW. REsvut. 
FACETIZ. r WORDS TO THE WISE. 
, “a In this age, when so many of our friends cross the seas in search of 
A corremrorary exclaims, “ Wouldn't it be a good plan, when the a val’? 
various ‘ walkists’ get safely through their trials of walking all sorts of distant lands, ‘advice to those about to travel” rises to a premium. 


Under these circumstances the greatest sage of this or any other age 

SS ots down a few opinions of more or less value—opinions which must 

| ‘ taken for exactly what they are worth : an unknown quantity. It 

+ | : will be seen by the intelligent that the following advice is tendered 

~ jin view to enabling the recipient to avoid what the French call 
mal de mer, 


in one great trial of sitting still and keeping quiet—with their pames 
out of the paper—say, for the next ten years ?” 


distances, in all sorts of times, for all sorts of wagers, to unite them ls 
TJ 
} 
ee 
—_so— rae. . bs 
| 





If you are worried about any thing, it is no good making a lamb- 
entation over it. It only makes you look sheepish. Trouble often 
makes a man feel inclined to ram his head against a brick wall; but, 
Lord bless you! he soon gets ewes-d to it. 

eGnatannatipiialietzes 

For Heaps or Famities.—The manner in which the necessaries of 
life continue to ascend in price is really alarming. As if it were not 

ough that the cost of clothes, food, and shelter should have gone 

80 as to be all but out of reach, the other morning it was discover- 





ANGELINA’S ADVICE. 

Choose a day for setting out when there is a magnificent sunset and 
(insist upon this) a —— moonlight. Pass the afternoon in reading 
Tennyson, and, as the eyening-star appears, accompanied by the silvery 
moon, begin to talk softly. (after having disposed: of rhamma in the cab- 
in) to Edwin. In Ais company the voyage will prove a very short one. 


MR. DEOIMAL POINT’S ADVICE. 











that the sun was actually rising. What next? 
rasnepinegiiensaspiemese 


Mem. ror Hvssanps.—A man who has a scolding wife may not al- 
ways be a gardener, but he usually keeps a hot-house. 
_—_.—————_ 


A peotty and witty young lady at a — fair offered a prize of a 
pair of old gloves, to subscribers of four dollars each, to the gentleman 
who could solve this riddle—“* When will the alphabet bave only twen- 
ty-five letters?” Fortunately for her, it was solved by a rich young 
fellow, who seemed inclined to follow up the first original idea of his 
life. it was, “When U and I are made one.” 


a A soe 
HINTS ON HOUSE FURNISHING. 

It may be objected that our designs are impossible except for mili- 
fonaires. Quite the contrary. We are prepared to furnish any body 
and every body with a hundred varied designs, equally adapted to the 
peer or the pares the private house or the public-house, the palace 
or the pavilion, the homestead, the but, or the hovel. ‘ 

N.B.—The present writer has turned his attention largely to hovels. 
Hovels furnished entire on the most reasonable terms, and taken to 
-“ we of the country. 

-B.—All builders of castles in the air we are able to furnish with ideas 
—at a moderate charge. As the patient says, who is going through the 
system of mineral waters, “A considerable reduction made on taking 
a quantity.” 

THE HALL. 

The hall, where you leave your hats, should be paved with tiles. 

This is what is termed “ corresponding affinity” in decorative art. 
A 8CHOOL-ROOM. 

A school-room should be furnished exclusively with cane chairs, A 
boy inclined to be obstreperous will be reminded of the fate in store 
for him when told to seat himself in one of these chairs, 

THE DRAWING-ROOM. 

The drawing-room should be es attractive as the magnet; for a 

rawing-room is a room which, like a successful ;iece, draws. There 

ald be in it several cabinets, because these are full of drawers. 

These are general notes which may be of some use to our readers. 














A mere question of figures., Find out the average of shipwrecks in 
the sumnmier months and the average of shipwrecks in the winter 
months. . Calculate the proportion of shipwrecks to the vessels (taking 
care to distinguish between sailing vessels and steamers) leaving New 
York. , Repeat the operation with the other United States ports. 
Having obtained these figures, be guided by the result, and choose a 
day for setting out which would seem to warrant you in the belief 
that the statistics, properly considered, should yield you a fine passage.’ 

MR, THOMAS NIPPER'S ADVICE. 

Keep it up, Sir; keep it up. Choose any day you please. It don’t 
matter a rap whether it’s rough or fine. All you have to do when you 
come on board is to order the steward to bring you a brandy-and-soda. 
Drink it. Next smoke'a pipe. This done, drink a quart bottle of stout. 
After that take another pipe and another quart bottle of stout. Repeat 
the remedy oe hour in the of until you arrive at port, and when you 
get there you will find yourself quite able to hold your own with the 
gentlemen who want to examine your luggage. 

THE HON, PLANTAGENET VAGUEBOY'’S ADVIOE, 

The simplest thing in the world. Tell your fellow to choose a good 
thingummy for you, and be careful when you go on board to see that 
the what-you-may-call-’em is on a line with the thingumbob.° Before 
you tarn in ask for a glass of what-d’ye-call-if (mind yon don’t take 
what’s-his-name, as it is never 1 a on board ship), and be careful to 
regulate the—dear me, what is it ?—by the—h’m, I had the word only 
a moment-ago. If you make no mistake in carrying out these direc- 
tions, you are sure to be as right as possible in the very roughest weather. 

MRS. MATERFAMILIAS'S ) ADVICE. 

Before going on board mind you have a good meat tea, and be care- 
ful to drink a bottle of Champagne. The moment you are in the cabin 
put large lumps of ice on your head-and lie on your back, eating every 
now and then a mixture of glycerine, catsup, and camphor. These 
remedies were furnished to me by the family doctor. I am not alto- 
gether sure that I have given them quite correctly. 

OUR OWN ADVICE (WARRANTED INFALLIBLE). 

Take all the above remedies, and choose the most comfortable berth 
in the vessel. Then, if you want to be quite well, come ashore, and 
allow the steamer to start without you. 
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FAMILY WASH. 
New Nurse. “ Yes’m, they be Washed, but not Dry yet.” 





CANDID. 
“ My size is five and a half, but my Hand will bear Squeezing.” 








